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PART I. 


THE COCK THAT CROWED IN THE MORN. 


Towarp the end of the last century a hare 
ran rapidly over the hills that lie to the southeast 
of the little lake of Steinhuder, in Germany. 
The hare ran well, but Hans Steiner, who was 
standing on the very highest peak of these hills, 
saw the fleeting game, raixed his gun, fired, and 
the hare fell dead. Hans picked it up and looked 
at it with some pride, which may be pardoned 
him, for he was only fourteen years old, and he 
had just made a very fair shot. 
said he, “for my last shot. There is no more 
powder in my horn, and no more is likely to get 
there. So the rest of the hares may live on.” 
After this speech, which sounded quite as grandly 
in the original German as it reads here, Huns 
straightened himself up, and glanced around him. 
It was a beautiful day in autumn, and the whole 
country was as lovely as the air was bracing. As 
Haus looked down to the foot of the hills, he 
‘aw the river Leine, blue and placid; to his left 
hand he could just see, shining through a break 
in the forest, the waters of Steinhuder, some five 
or six miles away ; while to his right, at a greater 
distance, he could see the spires and the smoke 
of the city of Hanover. Hans did not long re- 
gard this scene, but throwing his gun over his 
shoulder, he said, “ This is all very fine, to be 
sure, but I have seen it often enough. I shall 


hever go to Hanover to beat gold, that’s certain ; 
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“Very good,” 


and I suppose I am not wanted here any longer. 
So I shall go and look for my father. There's 
some sense in that, surely.” 

So Hans came down the hills, and strode away 
bravely over the country for about six miles, to 
Gustav Koppel’s little house. on the outskirts of 
the town of Neustadt am Rubenberg. Gustav 
Koppel was a good man, and his wife was a first- 
rate woman, -— no matter what Hans said, who 
thought her a little hard. When Hans’s mother 
died, and his father went away on a barge down 
the river, the little fellow, just installed into his 
first pair of breeches, was left with the Koppels 
until his father should finish up the business that 
took him to Bremen. But, for some reason or 
other, that business never seemed to get itself 
finished, and it was now more than eleven years 
since Carl Steiner had gone away and Kft his 
little son with the Koppels. But the good couple 
had taken care of the boy, and had sent him to 
school with their son Wilhelm, and had come at 
last to look upon him as their own child. But 
although he was very grateful and respectful to 
the Koppels (that is. when he grew old enough 
to know what such things meant), Hans never 
forgot that he was not their son, and — though 
it is hard to believe — he said that he never had 
forgotten his own father. He was now old 
enough to learn a trade, and old Koppel had 
made arrangements for him to go for a month on 
trial to a gold-beater of Hanover, who promised 
to take Hans as an apprentice, if he found that 
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his talents lay in the direction of his handicraft. 
But Hans had no disposition to be apprenticed. 
An active, brave young fellow, he had found the 
school-room as much restraint as he could pa- 
tiently endure ; and among school-days were half- 
holidays, and whole ones too, which he generally 
spent on the hills and mountains, where, with 
old Koppel’s gun, and the powder and shot, 
which were gladly given to a boy who always 
brought back a return for it, he spent many a 
happy hour. But now, as all this was to come 
to an enl, and he was expected to go to pound 
all day on gold-beater’s skin, he determined to 
put into execution a plan which he had long been 
dreaming of, and start off to look for his father, 
who was, after ali, the proper person to take 
care of him, and to select for him his future busi- 
ness, whatever that was to be. 

When Hans came into the kitchen room of the 
Koppel residence, he found supper on the table. 
Hanging up the gun, he put the hare upon the 
old-fashioned dresser, and said, “ There, Mother 
Koppel, is the last hare I will bring you for 
many a day.” 

“T don’t know that,” said old Koppel. “ You 
are not to go to Herr Mitzer until Monday, and 
you may kill many a hare between this and 
then.” 

“T am not going to Herr Mitzer at all, if you 
please,” said Hans. “I am going to start out 
to-morrow to search for my father. I have been 
here long enough, I know; but I do not think 
that I need go to any trade until I have found 
my father, and have heard what he thinks about 
ng 

At this speech old Koppel looked at his wife, 
who shook her head. Neither of them could 
bear to tell this bright, hopeful boy, that they 
had had, four years before, news of his father’s 
death in a little town in Westphalia. They had 
always thought that Hans would leave them 
when he heard there was no one on whom he 
could depend for the payment of the charges of 
his support and education, but thé idea had never 
entered their heads that h@ Would ever think of 
such a thing as going away to look for his father. 

“ Very well,” said Mother Koppel. “ You are 
free to do as you will, little Hans” (he was 
taller than she, but she had always called him 
little Hans, when she felt particularly kindly to- 
ward him), “and I hope that some day you may 
find your father.” 

“ Amen,” said old Koppel ; and then he added, 
in an undertone, to himself, “ And may the day 
be far, far distant.” 
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The matter was discussed after supper, and it 
was agreed that Hans should go to Bremen and 
see if he could find anything there that would 
suit him better than Herr Mitzer’s shop, and in 
the mean time Wilhelm Koppel should be sent 
there, to serve out the month's trial. He was 
rather young, to be sure, but it would not do to 
let so good a chance go wut of the family. Tans 
assented to all of the arrangements made by the 
Koppels, even to that which provided for his re- 
turn to Neustadt, in case of non-success, but in 
his heart he little regarded the city of Bremen 
as a place where he could seek a business. He 
looked upon it only as the possible residence of 
his father. 

Early the next morning Hans left Neustadt 
am Rubenberg with a bag over his shoulder, well 
packed with clothes, and a sum of money, equal 
to about ten dollars of our currency, in his 
breeches-pocket. Half of this sum he had saved 
from the sale of hare-skins and other peltry, 
and the rest old Koppel lent him. with no other 
idea, however, than that it was a gift. 

“T will pay you back,” said young Hans; 
“ and, what is more, father and I, between us, will 
pay you all I have cost you since I have been 
living here.” 

Mother Koppel kissed him, and said he must 
never let that trouble him, and then away he 
went. To-day one may go from Neustadt to 
Bremen by railway, but in those days people in 
Hans’s circumstances relied principally upon their 
legs in making a journey of that kind. But 
Hans did not even take the road to Bremen. He 
crossed the river Leine, and walked steadfastly 
toward Hanover, which is in exactly the opposite 
direction from Bremen. He did this because the 
Koppels had told him that if anybody knew 
anything about his father, it was the Stadthaupt- 
mann of Hanover, the captain of the town 
troops, in whose command Carl Steiner had long 
served, and who, the Koppels thought, was re 
lated to Steiner’s wife; but, as they were not 
sure, they said nothing about that. This good, 
but rather weak couple, hoped that the captain 
would do what they shrunk so strongly from 
doing, — inform Hans of his father’s death. ~ On 
his arrival at Hanover, Hans found the Stadt 
hauptmann at dinner, and the boy’s walk of 
twelve miles made him wish that the captain 
would invite him to take a seat at the little table, 
even although the hour was so early. But the 
captain, who was a short, and rather thin mas, 
who sat at table with his cocked hat on, invited 
him to a seat in the opposite corner of the room 
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«So you are a son of Carl Steiner, are you?” 
said he, between his mouthfuls. “ Well, in some 
things you might have been the son of a worse 
man. How long has he been dead?” 

“He is not deud at all,” said Hans, his face 
showing how the unexpected question shocked 
him. “He is living somewhere about Bremen, 
and Tam going to look for him. Herr Koppel 
told me that you might help me in my search.” 

« Just so, just so!” said the Stadthauptmann. 
«Koppel is a smart man. As fur me, I thought 
your father was dead long ago; but if you say 
he is not, why then he is not. But, let me tell 
you one thing, my boy,” —and here the little 
captain got up from his chair, and placed himself 
in front of the china stove, at the end of the 
room, stretching out his arms as if he was going 
to make a speech to his compiny, — “you are 
not going to make a good start in life by thus 
blindly going to a city like Bremen, in search of 
your futher, who may have left there years ago. 
You will find many a bad companion, and many 
a bad counselor, long before you find Carl 
Steiner; and if you do come across him at lust, 
it may be that he will not be glad to see such a 
youth as you may then be. Now, listen to me, 
and I will tell you how to find your father.” 

“T thought you could do that, Herr Captain,” 
said Hans, his face lighting up with pleasure. 

“You thought right, then,” said the Stadt- 
hauptmann, “and this is the way. It will never 
do fur you to make a false start in this, the very 
morn of your life; for all that has gone before 
has been just day-dawn, and does not scount for 
anything ;” and at this conceit, the little man 
smiled complacently. “ Whatever commencement 
you make now, will have an influence over your 
whole life. So be careful. You did very well 
to come to me, and Koppel showed his sense in 
sending you here. I always liked Carl Steiner, 
and I will do something for the son, that the fa- 
ther (if he is alive) will never forget. Come you 
here, Fritz, to-morrow ” — 

“My name is Hans, Herr Captain,” said the 
boy. 

“ Well then, come you here, Hans, to-morrow, 
aft? parade. 1 will take you to Gustav Frey, 
& merchant of this town, who, for the love of me, 
will take you into his shop, or find you a good 
place elsewhere. Then you will steadily apply 
yourself to business, and learn your trade, so 
that no man shall know more about cloths, and 
linens, and flax, and wool, than you do. Then 
you shall, when your time is served out, set up 
in business for yourself upon your savings, and 
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the assistance of the friends you shall make; or, 
perchance, old Gustav will take you into part- 
nership, and you shall marry his daughter, — 
which will be the better way, after all, I think. 
Then, when you shall be a thriving merchant of 
Hanover, and your name and credit shall be good 
in Bremen, and even so far as Hamburg, then, 
my boy, your father, if he is on the face of this 
eurth, will seek you, and proud he will be to find 
such a son. So now your path is clear. Come 
here to-morrow, and I will give you a start that 
you will feel until the day of your death. Good- 
day, Hans Steiner.” 

And so Hans made his manners, and left the 
Stadthauptmann, who had given him more good 
advice than he had ever had before in the whole 
course of his life. 

For the rest of the day, which he spent ram- 
bling over the city (both over the old town, with 
its magnificent State House, and the elector’s pal- 
ace, which was the finest building he had ever 
seen, — and also the new town, on the other side 
of the river), Hans thought a great deal about 
the good advice which he had heard; and even 
while eating a frugal dinner at a little tavern, 
where he left his bag, this advice, which appeared 


to him to be at the same time very sensible, yet 


very disagreeable, troubled and worried him. In 
the course of his wanderings, he happened to pass 
the shop of Herr Frey, and he stopped to look 
in. There was a long dark room, crowded with 
packages and bales of goods ; several stolid-look- 
ing citizens were walking about, apparently look- 
ing to see if there was anything there that they 
might, in a few days, come and purchase; and 
four or five young men, with tape-yards around 
their necks, were hurrying up and down behind 
the counters, as if the fortunes of the grim old 
man, who sat behind a desk at the upper end of 
the room, depended on their doing some particu- 
lar thing in some particular time. This sight de- 
termined Hans. He made up his mind that he 
could never live in a store like that, and he 
turned back, went to his little tavern, got his 
supper, and went to bed. The next morning he 
decided to start immediately for Bremen, but he 
thought it would be treating the Stadthauptmann 
very badly if he did not notify him of his deci- 
sion. As he shrunk from seeing the positive lit- 
tle man again, he determined to write him a note ; 
and having bought a sheet of paper, the note was 
written. The question now was, how to get it to 
him. Hans walked down to the barracks, and 
when he got there he saw a number of soldiers 
in the yard, and perceived that a combined drill 
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and parade was going on. The sentinel would 
not let him into the yard, nor would he take his 
note; so Hans contented himself with peeping at 
the show through the cracks in the high fence, 
in company with several grave boys, and a few 
lazy men. The brave and wise little captain of 
the town troops was marching his men up and 
down the broad yard, and preparing them for val- 
iant deeds of war, in case the city should be at- 
tacked in their life-time. Several times the en- 
tire command marched around the yard in single 
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“ Hallo! Franz Stubacher, what may that be 
sticking on your bayonet?” cried the captain, 
amazed at this novel attachment to a weapon. 

Franz Stubacher looked up stupidly, and see. 
ing the letter on his bayonet, gazed anxiously, 
first at his captain, and then at the men on either 
side of him. His first idea was that he had ae. 
cidentally stuck his bayonet in the pocket of one 
of these men, and had pulled out a letter. 

“ Bring it here,” shouted the Stadthauptmann ; 
and Franz slowly took the note from off his bayo- 

net, and brought it to his captain, who 











file, with their muskets on their shoulders; and 
as they were passing the spot where Hans was 
looking through the fence, he put his foot in a 
knot-hole, and, taking hold of the top of the 
fence, he raised himself so that he could look 
over. As the brave little army marched by, with 
its valiant captain at its head, Hans reached over 
as far as he could, and stuck his note on the bayo- 
net of one of the men. Then he slipped down, 
and marched off himself as fast as he could go. 
Directly the Stadthauptmann cried, “ Halt!” and 
the force was soon drawn up in line before him. 


put on his spectacles and read as fol- 
lows :— 

“Herr STapTHAUPTMANN, — Hon- 
orable sir: I have agreed that it would 
be too long if 1 was to wait at Herr 
Frey's shop for my father to come to 
me. I am very thankful, and bid you 
good-by. Hans STEINER.” 

This note was not written according 
to all the rules of etiquette, but the 
Stadthauptmann understood it well 
enough. 

“Just so,” said he. “A stubborn 
son of a stubborn father. Let him go. 
I have done my duty. Shoulder arms! 
Left, wheel! Forward, march!” and 
away they marched. 

The road from Hanover to Bremen 
leads directly back to Neustadt, and 
when Hans had nearly reached the 
latter town, he thought it would be 
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* much better to go around it, and so not 
have to undergo a second leave-taking 
with his friends. He walked a mile or 
two to the east of the town, and directly 
came upon the river, which it was nec 
essary to cross before he could gain 
the rond again. He kept along the 
bank for some distance without see- 
ing any chance of crossing, and then 
the thought struck him that it would 
be a very good idea if he went all the 


way down the river, instead of keeping on the | 


high road. Either course would take him to Bre- 
men: the first would certainly be the easiesf#hnd, 
if he could work his way a little, it would bea 
great deal the cheapest. A sloop was slowly 
sailing down the Leine, and Hans thought that 
if he could get aboard of that, he would be glad 
of the lift, no matter how short a distance down 
the river it might take him. Directly he saw 4 
man in a boat, fishing near the shore. For 4 { 
small sum tk’s man consented to put Hans on 
board of the sloop, and the latter was soon in 
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his boat. Although the sloop was sailing very 
sowly, the fisherman had a good deal of trouble 
in overtaking her ; and before he reached her, he 
thought he had made a bad bargain, and was 
by no means backward in telling Hans so. At 
length, however, his boat touched the stern of 
the sloop, and Hans, who was all ready, made 
fast with a boat-hook. He quickly scrambled 
on board, having first tossed up ‘his bag, and 
then the boat dropped astern, and the _fisher- 
man rowed away. Hans saw no one on board 
the sloop but the man at the helm, and that 
individual (although he was but a few f-et from 
Hans when he clambered on board) continued 
smoking his pipe, and looking straight in front of 
him, as if it were against che rules of the vessel 
forhim to pay attention to anything excepting 
her course. As Hans did not wixh to remain un- 
noticed, he called out, “ Good sir!” but the good 


sir neither answered nor looked around. Hans 
spoke again, with the same result, and ther he 
stepped up and touched him on the arm. The 


man started, looked quickly around, and seeing a 
stranger at his elbow who had suddenly appeared 
on board from either the water or the sky, he 
dropped his pipe, gave a great grunt, and in two 
bounds disappeared down the hatchway. Hans 
stood astounded at this strange conduct, but in a 
moment or two he concluded that if the man was 
a fool. he could not help it, and so he looked 
about him to see if any one else was on board. 
He saw no one; but he did very plainly perceive 
that, the rudder having been abandoned, the ves- 
sel had fallen off from the wind, and that she was 
slowly turning around, preparatory to going down 
the river backward. As Hans had had some 
experience in sailing boats upon the Leine, he 
sized the tiller, and in a few moments had the 
sloop's head in the right direction. He had no 
sooner done this, than there emerged from the 
depths of the sloop a big man with a pipe in his 
mouth, another man with a pipe in his hand, an- 
other with a pipe hanging from his neck, and the 
deaf fellow who had been steering, who was pipe- 
less. ‘These four stood with their eyes wide 
opey, and their fingers spread out as far as they 
would go, gazing at the strange sight of a helms- 
man whom none of them had ever seen before. 
Supposing that no one had perceived him chase 
and board the vessel, Hans explained to the big 
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man, whom he rightly supposed to be the skipper, 
how he came there. The worthy captain listened 
to him in silence, and then he smoked a little 
while in more silence. Then he spoke, “ You 
have no right on my sloop,” he said. “Get off 
my vessel this very minute.” 

“How can I do that?” asked Hans, relin- 
quishing the tiller to the deaf man, who took it 
with a jerk, which indicated that he now under- 
stood that Hans, whatever else he might be, was 
no spirit, and that he considered himself a cheated 
nan. 

“ Go away in your boat!” roared the skipper. 

“That is gone,” said Hans. 

The big man now walked 
sel, looking over the sides. 


all around his ves- 
Finding that there 
was really no boat anywhere to be seen, he came 
back to Hans, aud angrily asked him how he 
dared to come there to his ship to stay, without 
Hans told him that he 
wished to sail with him to Bremen, or as far in 
that direction as he was going, and asked him 
what would be his charge for the passage. The 
skipper then puffed his pipe, and walked up and 
down the deck several times. Then he returned 
to Hans, and named a sum equal to about half 
of the boy's possessions. Hans exclaimed iu as- 
tonishment at this, “I cannot pay so much as 
that,” he cried. 

The skipper looked at him as if he would 
swallow him whole. 


so much as asking leave. 


“You come on board my sloop without a word 
to any man, and send away your boat, and ask 
You should 
be taken by the breeches and be pitched in the 
river, you young rascal, and I have a hundred 
minds to do it!” 

Hans commenced discussing the matter, but 
the skipper would listen to pothing, and went 
growling and puffing down the hatchway. Hans, 
hoping that he would soon come up again in a 
better humor, sat down on the deck and waited. 
Nobody spoke to him, and, after a while, when 
the fumes of supper floated up from the recesses 
of the vessel, he was left alone with the deaf 
steersman. Hungry, tired, and down-hearted, he 
put his head upon his bag and soon dropped into 
a heavy sleep, with one hand stuffed tightly into 
that pocket of his breeches which contained his 
mouey. 


for passage, and then pay nothing ! 
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ORIGIN AND CURIOSITIES OF NICKNAMES. 


BY G. A. R. 


A NICKNAME is either a name given in deris- 
ion, contempt, or sport,-—as, Inspired Idiot 
(Goldsmith), Rail-splitter (Lincoln), Rough and 
Ready (Gen. Taylor), Little Giant (Stephen A. 
Douglas), Old Hickory (Andrew Jackson) ; or 
it is a modification of a Christian name used as 
a term of affectionate familiarity, — as, Georgie, 
Frank, Sam, Kate, Molly, and the like. It is the 
latter class only that will be considered in this 
article. 

Nicknames of this kind are, for the most part, 
mere abbreviations, taken sometimes from the mid- 
dle or the end of a name, —as, Gus (Augustus), 
Zeke (Ezekiel), Bel or Bella (Arabella), Etta 
(Henrietta); but usually from the beginning, 
—as, Alf (Alfred), Dan (Daniel), Joe (Joseph), 
Phil (Philip), Di or Die (Diana). The diminu- 
tive termination y or 7e is often added by way of 
greater endearment, — as, Andy (Andrew), Jerry 
(Jeremiah), Sammy (Samuel), ‘Tommy (Thomas), 
Charlie (Charles), Annie (Ann), Carrie (Caro- 
line). Forms like these are easily enough ac- 
counted for, but the origin of others is obscured 
by certain changes of pronunciation and spelling, 
which require explanation. Sounds which are 
organically related to each other, that is, which 


are produced by a similar action or position of 


the parts of the mouth, are very liable to be con- 
founded by careless or untutored speakers. ‘Thus, 
B, P, M, W, F, and V, are all lip sounds, and so 
are apt to get substituted one for the other. In 
this fact, we see how it is that Will or Willy be- 
comes Bill or Billy, how Matty becomes Patty, 
and how Phip (for Philip) becomes Pip. And since 
vowels are the most open and fluent of all speech- 
sounds, and are therefore peculiarly subject to in- 
terchange, it will readily be perceived that Mag 
or Maggy becomes first Meg or Meggy. and then 
Peg or Peggy, by a very simple and natural proc- 
ess. In the case of Matty for Martha, and Mag 
or Maggy for Margaret, it is observable that the 
r of the first syllable is dropped : this is done for 
the sake of greater softness or facility of pronun- 
ciation, and occurs in other names, as in Bat for 
Bart (that is, Bartholomew), Biddy for Briddy 
(Bridget), Fanny for Franny (Frances). So, 
also, / is dropped in Wat for Walt (from Wal- 
ter). The consonants D,T, Th, N, L. R, S, and 
Z, are closely allied to each other, all of them 
being formed by the tongue placed against the 


upper front teeth, or against the gum which cov- 
ers their roots. Hence, we need not be sur- 
prised to find that Sarah becomes Sal or Sally ; 
that Mary becomes first Ma-ly, then Molly, and 
finally Polly (which are curtailed respectively to 
Moll and Poll); or that Henry, dropping the n 
and changing the first vowel, becomes Harry, and 
is then cut down and transformed into Hal. Dull 
or Dolly for Dorothy or Dorothea, is a particn- 
larly interesting example, because this name, 
which long since fell into comparative disuse, was 
once so common and so popular that its diminu- 
tive became the generic term for the mock ba- 
bies which children are accustomed to play with, 
and which had previously been called puppets. 
By like assimilation of dental consonants, we 
have Dick, instead of Rick, for Richard ; Caddie 
as well as Carrie, for Caroline ; Hatty for Har- 
riet, and not Harry, already appropriated as the 
diminutive of Henry; Bess, Bessy, Bet, Betty, 
and Betsy, for Elizabeth; Kate and Kitty, for 
Katherine or Catherine; and Dob or Dobbin, 
as well as Rob and Robin, for Robert. In Bob, 
the more common contraction of Robert, we have 
an instance of a consonant of one class used in 
place of one of an entirely Cifferent class, — the 
labial B for the dental D, — which is an unusual 
phenomenon in the system of linguistic changes. 
H and R are etymologically convertible, and thus 
from Roger we get Hodge. From Anne or Anna, 
Nan and Nanny are formed by reduplication; 
while in Nancy there is not only reduplication, 
but a strengthening of the sound by the insertion 
of a cognate consonant. Ted or Teddy for Ed 
or Eddy (from Edward), is another example of 
reduplication. As to Ned and Neddy (other di- 
minutives of the same name), the n may either 
have replaced the ¢ to which it is akin, or it may 
be a relic of a prefixed “mine” (mine Ed), 
which has become incorporated with the following 
name, as in nuncle (for “mine uncle,” the cus 
tomary title given to a superior by the licensed 
fool or jester of old times); and in Nelly (for 
“mine Elly”), and Noll (for “ mine Ol”). What 
is to be said of Jack for John? It seems to have 
come from the French Jacques (pronounced 
zhak), which is James and not John. Moreover, 
James is etymologically the same as Jacob (Greek 
"IdxwfBos, Latin Jacobus, Ital. Ia'chimo or Gia’- 
como, —m and 6 are both labials, — Span. Iago 
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—c and g are both palatals — or Jaime, Old Fr. 
Jame, Modern Fr. Jacques). How, when, or 
where the confusion took place it is impossible to 
say. But as Jock is the recognized Scottish 
diminutive of John, and as it appears to have 
been the older English one too, it is not improb- 
able that Jacques and Jock became confounded 
together when the Englixh and French troops 
were mingled in the camps of the Black Prince 
and Henry V. Be this as it may, James has no 
need of Jack, being favored with a sufficiency of 
diminutives of its own. In Jem and Jemmy we 
find the long a of the full name changed into its 
corresponding short sound: in Jim and Jimmy 
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the change appears to be a corruption, but it is 
to be noted that, until the end of the last cen- 
tury, James was pronounced Jeemz in the most 
cultivated society; and since ee aud i are re- 
spectively the long and the short form of the 
same vowel sound, the change is seen to be a 
very natural and regular one. 

I have thus explained the origin of all the 
more usual nicknames, or diminutives of proper 
names, in our language, which present any diffi- 
culty, and have brought to view some of the curi- 
ous facts which are wrapped up in their history ; 
but I have not exhausted the subject, and may 
perhaps recur to it at another time. 





ANNIE’S BANK ACCOUNT. 
© 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


Littte Annie Carter, known best to brothers 
and sisters, and indeed to all the neighborhood 
around as Toddle or Toddlekins, sat in the barn 
door, swinging her sun-bonnet by one string. 
Johnny and Alice stood near her, talking ear- 
nestly, while Paul Pry, the old peacock, stretched 
his long neck, and looked as if he would give his 
handsomest tail-feathers if only he could know 
just what they were saying. 

“I'm going to hem six handkerchiefs,” said 
Alice, “and spend my half dollar for something, 
but I can’t tell what, Johnny. Half a dollar won't 
buy much of a book, mother says.” 

“I’ve got a dollar,” said Johnny. “ Let's put 
our money together, Aiice, and buy the book papa 
told about, —*‘Tom Brown’ you know; and if 
we get it in time, mother’ll read it to us before 
the box is sent.” 

“Q, but then he'll think I didn’t send anything.” 

“No, he won't, Ally, because we'll have both 
our names in it, —‘ Winthrop, from Johnny and 
Alice’; and then we'll write him a letter, and 
tell just how we did it.” 

“Weil,” said Alice; “only I can’t make all 
the writing letters yet. I'll print, though.” 

“T'll buy him a big watch like papa’s,” said 
Toddle, who by this time held only the string 
of her sun-bonnet, which had parted suddenly after 
a specially hard swing; the bonnet lay now so near 
Rover's kennel, that he could paw it in whenever 
he waked up. 

“You couldn't, Toddle. 
but ten cents. 


” 


Why; you haven't got 
Now if you had half a dollar, you 


could buy him a big, hard ball, to play foot-ball 
with. If you'd kept your pennies I do believe 
they'd have made half a dollar now, but you al- 
ways lose em. You ought to put all your money 
in a bank, Toddle.” 

“In a what. Johnny ?” 

“In a bank. You put money there and it 
grows all the time, papa says, and after a while 
gets to be a great deal.” 

“ Would my ten cents grow 

“To be sure,” said Johnny, “and then when it 
got to be ever so much, maybe you could buy a 
watch.” 

“Tl put it in, right away,” said Toddlekins, 
brightly. 

“ But you can’t,” Alice began, but stopped as 
she heard her mother calling, and ran in with 
Johnny, leaving Toddle still sitting in the barn 
door. 

Winthrop, the oldest brother, now almost twelve 
years old, had been ut boarding-school nearly nine 
months, and the last of July would be at home 
for the long vacation. It was now the first of 
June,and Mrs. Carter was busy in getting ready a 
box for his birthday, which came on the fourteenth. 
Always before this year there had been a birthday 
party, with a gathering of children from all ubout, 
and a supper under the trees, and Johnny and 
Alice thought it hard that when school was to 
last only six weeks longer, Winthrop could not 
come home. Sending a box was the next best 
thing, however, and discussions as to what should 


be put in it took up all the spare time. Toddle 
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ORIGIN AND CURIOSITIES OF NICKNAMES. 


BY G. 


A NICKNAME is either a name given in deris- 
ion, contempt, or sport, — as, Inspired Idiot 
(Goldsmith), Rail-splitter (Lincoln), Rough and 
Ready (Gen. Taylor), Little Giant (Stephen A. 
Douglas), Old Hickory (Andrew Jackson) ; or 
it is a modification of a Christian name used as 
aterm of affectionate familiarity, — as, Georgie, 
Frank, Sam, Kate, Molly, and the like. It is the 
latter class only that will be considered in this 
article. 

Nicknames of this kind are, for the most part, 
mere abbreviations, taken sometimes from the mid- 
dle or the end of a name, —as, Gus (Augustus), 
Zeke (Ezekiel), Bel or Bella (Arabella), Etta 
(Henrietta); but usually from the beginning, 
—as, Alf (Alfred), Dan (Daniel), Joe (Joseph), 
Phil (Philip), Di or Die (Diana). The diminu- 
tive termination y or te is often added by way of 
greater endearinent, — as, Andy (Andrew), Jerry 
(Jeremiah), Sammy (Samuel), ‘Tommy (Thomas), 
Charlie (Charles), Annie (Ann), Carrie (Caro- 
line). Forms like these are easily enough ac- 
counted for, but the origin of others is obscured 
by certain changes of pronunciation and spelling, 
which require explanation. Sounds which are 
organically related to each other, that is, which 
are produced by a similar action or position of 
the parts of the mouth, are very liable to be con- 
founded by careless or untutored speakers. ‘Thus, 
B, P, M, W, F, and V, are all lip sounds, and so 
are apt to get substituted one for the other. In 
this fact, we see how it is that Will or Willy be- 
comes Bill or Billy, how Matty becomes Patty, 
and how Phip (for Philip) becomes Pip. And since 
vowels are the most open and fluent of all speech- 
sounds, and are therefore peculiarly subject to in- 
terchange, it will readily be perceived that Mag 
or Maggy becomes first Meg or Meggy. and then 
Peg or Peggy, by a very simple and natural proc- 
ess. In the case of Matty fur Martha, and Mag 
or Maggy for Margaret, it is observable that the 
r of the first syllable is dropped : this is done for 
the sake of greater softness or facility of pronun- 
ciation, and occurs in other names, as in Bat for 
Bart (that is, Bartholomew), Biddy for Briddy 
(Bridget), Fanny for Franny (Frances). So, 
also, / is dropped in Wat for Walt (from Wal- 
ter). The consonants D,T, Th, N, L. R, S, and 
Z, are closely allied to each other, all of them 
being formed by the tongue placed against the 


A. R. 


upper front teeth, or against the gum which cov- 
ers their reots. Hence, we need not be sur- 
prised to find that Sarah becomes Sal or Sally; 
that Mary becomes first Ma-ly, then Molly, and 
finally Polly (which are curtailed respectively to 
Moll and Poll); or that Henry, dropping the n 
and changing the first vowel, becomes Harry, and 
is then cut down and transformed into Hal. Doll 
or Dolly for Dorothy or Dorothea, is a particu 
lurly interesting example, because this name, 
which long since fell into comparative disuse, was 
once so common and so popular that its diminu- 
tive became the generic term for the mock ba- 
bies which children are accustomed to play with, 
and which had previously been called puppets. 
By like assimilation of dental consonants, we 
have Dick, instead of Rick, for Richard ; Caddie 
as well as Carrie, for Caroline ; Hatty for Har- 
riet, and not Harry, already appropriated as the 
diminutive of Henry; Bess, Bessy, Bet, Betty, 
and Betsy, for Elizabeth; Kate and Kitty, for 
Katherine or Catherine; and Dob or Dobbin, 
as well as Rob and Robin, for Robert. In Bob, 
the more common contraction of Robert, we have 
an instance of a consonant of one class used in 
place of one of an entirely different class, — the 
labial B for the dental D, — which is an unusual 
phenomenon in the system of linguistic changes. 
H and R are etymologically convertible, and thus 
from Roger we get Hodge. From Anne or Anna, 
Nan and Nanny are formed by reduplication ; 
while in Nancy there is not only reduplication, 
but a strengthening of the sound by the insertion 
of a cognate consonant. Ted or Teddy for Ed 
or Eddy (from Edward), is another example of 
reduplication. As to Ned and Neddy (other di- 
minutives of the same name), the n may either 
have replaced the ¢ to which it is akin, or it may 
be a relic of a prefixed “mine” (mine Ed), 
which has become incorporated with the following 
name, as in nuncle (for “mine uncle,” the cus- 
tomary title given to a superior by the licensed 
fool or jester of old times); and in Nelly (for 
“mine Elly”), and Noll (for “ mine OL”). What 
is to be said of Jack for John? It seems to have 
come from the French Jacques (pronounced 
zhak), which is James and not John. Moreover, 


James is etymologically the same as Jacob (Greek 
"Idxwfhos, Latin Jacobus, Ital. Ia'chimo or Gial- 
como, —m and 6 are both labials, — Span. Iago 
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—c and g are both palatals — or Jaime, Old Fr. 
Jame, Modern Fr. Jacques). How, when, or 
where the confusion took place it is impossible to 
say. But as Jock is the recognized Scottish 
diminutive of John, and as it appears to have 
been the older English one too, it is not improb- 
able that Jacques and Jock became confounded 
together when the Engli-h and French troops 
were mingled in the camps of the Black Prince 
and Henry V. Be this as it may, James has no 
need of Jack, being favored with a sufficiency of 
diminutives of its own. In Jem and Jemmy we 
find the long a of the full name changed into its 
corresponding short sound: in Jim and Jimmy 
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the change appears to be a corruption, but it is 
to be noted that, until the end of the last cen- 
tury, James was pronounced Jeemz in the most 
cultivated society ; and since ee aud i are re- 
spectively the long and the short form of the 
same vowel sound, the change is seen to be a 
very natural and regular one. 

I have thus explained the origin of all the 
more usual nicknames, or diminutives of proper 
names, in our language, which present any diffi- 
culty, and have brought to view some of the curi- 
ous facts which are wrapped up in their history ; 
but I have not exhausted the subject, and may 
perhaps recur to it at another time. 





ANNIE’S BANK ACCOUNT. 
° 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


Littte Annie Carter, known best to brothers 
and sisters, and indeed to all the neighborheod 
around as Toddle or Toddlekins, sat in the barn 
door, swinging her sun-bonnet by one string. 
Johnny and Alice stood near her, talking ear- 
nestly, while Paul Pry, the old peacock, stretched 
his long neck, and looked as if he would give his 
handsomest tail-feathers if only he could know 
just what they were saying. 

“I'm going to hem six handkerchiefs,” said 
Alice, “and spend my half dollar for something, 
but I can’t tell what, Johnny. Half a dollar won't 
buy much of a book, mother says.” 

“I’ve got a dollar,” said Johnny. “ Let's put 
our money together, Alice, and buy the book papa 
told about, —‘Tom Brown’ you know; and if 
we get it in time, mother'll read it to us before 
the box is sent.” 

“QO, but then he'll think I didu’t send anything.” 

“ No, he won't, Ally, because we'll have both 
our names in it, —‘ Winthrop, from Johnny and 
Alice’; and then we'll write him a letter, and 
tell just how we did it.” 

“ Weil,” said Alice; “only I can’t make all 
the writing letters yet. I'll print, though.” 

“T'll buy him a big watch like papa’s,” said 
Toddle, who by this time held only the string 
of her sun-bonnet, which had parted suddenly after 
a specially hard swing ; the bonnet lay now so near 
Rover’s kennel, that he could paw it in whenever 
he waked up. 

“You couldn’t, Toddle. Why, you haven’t got 
but ten cents. Nowif you had half a dollar, you 


could buy him a big, hard ball, to play foot-ball 
with. If you'd kept your pennies I do believe 
they’d have made half a dollar now, but you al- 
ways lose em. You ought to put all your money 
in a bank, Toddle.” 

“In a what. Johnny 

“In a bank. You put money there and it 
grows all the time, papa says, and after a while 
gets to be a great deal.” 

“ Would my ten cents grow ?” 

“To be sure,” said Johnny, “and then when it 
got to be ever so much, maybe you could buy a 
watch.” 

“Tl put it in, right away,” said Toddlekins, 
brightly. 

“ But you can’t,” Alice began, but stopped as 
she heard her mother calling, and ran in with 
Johnny, leaving Toddle still sitting in the barn 
door. 

Winthrop, the oldest brother, now almost twelve 
years old, had been at boarding-school nearly nine 
months, and the last of July would be at home 
for the long vacation. It was now the first of 
June,and Mrs. Carter was busy in getting ready a 
box for his birthday, which came on the fourteenth. 
Always before this year there had been a birthday 
party, with a gathering of children from all about, 
and a supper under the trees, and Johnny and 
Alice thought it hard that when school was to 
last only six weeks longer, Winthrop could not 
come home. Sending a box was the next best 
thing, however, and discussions as to what should 


be put in it took up all the spare time. Toddle 
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had suggested everything that couldn’t be bought 
with her ten cents, and had made up her mind 
she could do nothing, till to-day, when Johnny’s 
words gave new life to her first hope of a watch. 

So money grew. Toddle had_ planted beans 


and pease, digging them up every day to see how 
they were coming on ; and now, as she sat still in 
the sunshine, a vision came before her, of her ten- 
cent piece sending out a little sprout, and by and 
by coming right out of the ground, as the black 
Then a dear little ten-cent 


beans had done. 


piece, — perhaps a whole pod full of them, and 
Toddlekins gave a little squeal at the prospect, 
and ran into the house to find the box where she 
kept her money. 

The ten-cent piece was there, and one great 
copper cent, and she put them both in her pocket 
and went after her sun-bonnet. They must be put 
in a bank, Johnny had said, and as she walked 
down’ the lane she wondered which bank would 
be best, — the river bank, or the one in the mead- 
ow where they had planted their flower seeds. 
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This meadow was a piece of prairie back of 
the orchard, inclosed by a fence, and having at 
one end quite a steep knoll, where the children 
played a great deal. There were two or three 
trees growing on it, and a seat had been made 
under them. Alice’s hop-vine grew here, and 
some morning-glories, and a tuft of old-fashioned 
pinks, filled now with blossoms. The children 
had always spoken of the place as “ the bank,” and 
Toddle, who knew she was not allowed to go to 
the river bank, decided that here, right by the 
pinks, the money should be planted, and 
a little stick put in to mark the place. 
She would not tell anybody, but surprise 
them all by and by with her little cup 
So she 
ran through the orchard and down the 
meadow, and climbing the bank, scratched 
a hole with her two fat hands, and covered 
up her money, looking around every min- 
ute to make sure nobody was coming. The 
stick was but just put in, when Johnny 
and Alice came in sight, followed by Han- 
nah Helena, their nearest neighbor’s dauglhi- 
ter. Toddle rubbed her hands on the grass, 
trying to get off the dirt, and wondering 
what she should say, if they asked her 
what she had been doing, and Hannah 
Helena, whose sharp eyes saw everything, 
decided at once that Toddle had been in 
mischief. 

“ How red you are, Toddle,” said Alice, 
“and there’s dirt all over your apron. 
What you been doing?” 

Toddle hesitated a moment, and then 
started to run. 

“No you don’t,” said Johnny, catching 
hold of her. “Tell us what you've been 
doing. Hannah Helena said she saw you 
digging.” 

“T guess she broke something, and ran 
out here to cover it up,” said Hannah 
Helena, who remembered having disposed 
of a broken tea-cup in this way. 

“T hasn’t,” said Toddle, indignantly. 
mamma if I did.” 

“She’s been digging, anyway,” Hannah Hel- 
ena went on; but by this time ‘Toddle had freed 
herself and was running up to the house. Johnny 
started to follow her, but stopped, as Alice 
said, — 

“See here, Johnny, here’s a fresh place 
scratched up by the pinks, and a little stick. 
Let’s dig it up and see what she put there. I 
guess she’s been planting some more beans. 


full of ten-cent pieces, perhaps. 


“T'd tell 
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We can put ’em right back after we've looked. 
Why, Johnny, it’s her ten-cent piece.” 

Johnny gave one look and then rolled over and 
over on the bank. 

“ T never did see such a child,” he said, when he 
had picked himself up again. “I told her she 
ought to put her money in the bank, you know, 
and she’s put it here!” 

“T tell you what would be nice,” said Alice. 
“You and I could put all the pennies we don’t 
want to use in here, and she’d think they’d grown. 
Wouldn’t it be fun? Let’s us, Johnny.” 

“I've got four and this five-cent piece,” said 
Johnny, turning his pocket inside out. “ She can 
have the four cents, but I want the rest for mar- 
bles.” 

“Then I'll put in my five cents just so’s to 
Don’t you tell her, Hannah Helena.” 

“No,” said Hannah Helena, watching the two 
as they laid the money in and covered it nicely 
again. “I wouldn’t give money to such a little 
goose, though.” 

“There she is now,” said Alice, looking up. 
“ Let’s go into the orchard and then she'll think 
we haven’t been doing anything.” 

The children ran off, and Toddle, waiting till 
they were out of sight, came slowly down the 
path, and looked at her bank. No signs of dis- 
turbance, for Alice had put the little stick in just 
as she found it, and ‘Toddle, with a sigh of satis- 
faction, ran on to the orchard. 

“T'll have lots of beautiful fings for the chil- 
luns,” she said to herself, and could hardly keep 
from hugging them both. Tea-time came soon, 
and then bed-time, and Toddle’s last thouglit 
was : — 

“ To-mollow maybe the ten-cent piece'll sprout.” 

Next day it rained, pouring steadily down till 
nearly sunset, and the children, after they came 
from school, played in the barn, and did not go 
near the bank. 

“Capital growing weather,” Toddle heard her 
father say at dinner, and thought how nice it was 
her ten-cent piece had been planted just in time, 
only wishing there had been more, so that she 
might have a great crop. 


have one. 


Johnny and Alice were 
eager for the time to come when Toddle would 
dig up her money, but it was not till after papa 
had driven them over the still muddy woods to 
school next morning that she ran down to the 
bank, through the wet grass, and scratched away 
the earth about the little stick. There wouldn’t 
be much of any sprout so soon, but maybe she 
could see & speck of a one if ‘she looked hard, 
and — 
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At this point Toddle almost fell over backward 
in astonishment, for, reaching bottom, there lay 
not only the ten-cent piece, but peunies and a 
bright five-cent piece. 

“It must be the fairies did it,” she said, pick- 
ing up each one, “’cause they want me to have a 
lot. Now I'll put it all back, and look again 
to-mollow, and maybe there'll be O, leaps more, 
and everybody’ll say, ‘ Why, what a rich little 
girl!’” And Toddlekins once more covered up 
her money and danced back through the dripping 
grass. 

“ That was wrong, little daughter,” Mrs. Carter 
said, meeting her at the door. “You ought to 
have waited till the grass was dry. Sit by the 
stove now and dry your feet.” 

Toddle obeyed without a word. What was 
wet feet or sitting still when out-of-doors such 
wonderful things were going on. Perhaps this 
very minute more money was crowding into the 
hole, pushing the pink roots one side, and may be 
throwing up a little hill just as the moles and 
gophers did. Then suppose each piece sprouted, 
and bore its crop. The big pennies would grow 
just like potatoes and have to be dug up, but the 
rest would be in pods or hang like cherries, per- 
haps. So Toddle dreamed till her feet were 
warm and dry, and then went to her dolls. 

Johnny and Alice looked sharply at her when 
they came home, wondering if she had been to 
the bank, but Toddle kept her own counsel, and 
so a day or two went by and Saturday came. 

«“ Now, children,” Mr. Carter said at breakfast, 
“by ten o'clock I shall be ready to take you into 
Ottawa, and you can get whatever you like for 
Winthrop.” 

“ Me too, papa,” Toddle said. 
buy such a many fings.” 

“And who is to pay for them all, Toddle- 
kins ?” 

«QO, 1am, papa. My money has been a-grow- 
in’, and now I'm going to get it. Come, chilluns, 


“I’m going to 


an’ see.” 

Toddle took her tin cup and walked down to 
the bank, holding her head very high, and followed 
by Johnny and Alice, both busy as could be try- 
ing to keep from laughing, while papa looked 
after them with a little wonder as to what she 
meant. 

“T planted it, you see,” Toddle explained, as 
they went, “and it grewed ever so much, and now 
I respecs there's a lot; a panful. maybe.” 

No hill there as she had expected, but Toddle 
dug down cheerily. Then she looked around 
blankly, and then grew red with anger. 








. 
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“ You took it, Johnny, I know you did! You're 


a bad, wicked boy! I'll tell papa!” and Toddle 
flew toward the house. 

“My money, papa! all my money!” she 
screamed, as she saw her father just going to the 
barn. “ It was all there, and growing like every- 
thing, and Johnny’s got it all.” 

“T haven't,” said Johnny, out of breath with 
running. “I put it there my own self, me and 
Alice, and it’s gone, and I can’t find it.” 

“He stoled it; he’s a naughty boy,” Toddle 
sobbed, “and now I can’t get anything for Win- 
throp.” 

“ Come into the house,” papa said, “ and then I 
will listen to you. Now, Toddle, tell your story.” 

_ Toddle told, casting flaming glances at Johnny 
now and then, who stood his ground, and began 
at once as she ended. Alice confirmed his story, 
and poor Toddle had a double grief as she 
thought, — 

“Then it wasn’t the fairies, after all, and it 
never would have grown in there.” 

“It’s certainly very strange,” said papa. “I 
think it may have been stolen. Did anybody see 
you bury it?” 

“Nobody but Hannah Helena, papa. She 
wouldn’t steal, would she ? 

“O no! I should never think of her having 
dove it,” said papa. “ Come down to the bank 
and we will look.” 

So a very doleful procession went over the 
ground trodden so brightly a few minutes before, 
and papa examined the little hole and all about 
it. Nothing to tell who the thief might have 
been, and papa picked up Toddle and walked back 
to the house. 

“ Never mind,” he said. “ We'll try and find 
out who did it, and you shall bave half a dollar, 
Toddle, and buy whatever you like in Ottawa.” 
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But Toddle, still crying, utterly declined going, 
and saw the children drive away presently with 
papa, without a wish that she was going with 
them to Ottawa. 

Mamma held her a little while and told her a 
story, but even this was hardly comforting, for all 
the time the, thought came up, — 

“ My ten-cent piece couldn't have grown ever, 
papa said,” and then there would come a fresh 
burst of tears. 

Three o’clock at last, and mamma and Toddle 
walked down the road to meet the children, who 
were to be at home about this hour. 

Far off on the level prairie they could see 
them coming, and us they drew nearer mamma 
looked in surprise. 

“There are certainly three children there,” 
she said; “papa must have brought out some- 
body to spend Sunday.” 

“ Lift me up, mamma, and let me look,” Toddle 
said, and as she looked she screamed, “ It’s Win- 
throp, mamma; I know it’s Winthrop.” 

“But Winthrop isn’t to come home for more 
than a month, little daughter. I do believe it is, 
though, after all. What can be the matter?” 

Five minutes later, and Toddle was holding 
Winthrop so tight mamma could hardly get near 
him. 

“What does it mean?” she said, looking at 
the green shade over his eyes. 

“ Measles, mamma, and I wasn’t going to tell 
you at all, for I had them real light, but they 
went to my eyes somehow, when I took cold. I 
can’t study a bit, and so Uncle Henry sent me 
home with Mr. Abbott, and I got into Ottawa 
just in time for papa.” 

“ Then there'll be a party after all,” said Tod- 
dle, * and Winthrop can find out right away who 
took the money.” 





A DAY AT MONTROCHER. 


Why had the Martins come to Montrocher ? 
We had left Paris by the Lyons Railway, in- 
tending to go to Dijon, and what was the use, 
after we had thoroughly explored that pleasant 
town, of rushing off to this wretched litile ham- 
let, whose principal inhabitants seemed to be a 
toothless old woman in a high cap, five dogs, ut- 
terly devoid of ornament. and one unhappy look- 
ing goat, with a bell hanging around its neck ? 
The fact is, the Martins had a mania for sight- 


seeing. They had set aside a whole year to 
“do” Europe in, and they had been for the last 
two months rummaging into every geographical 
nook and cranny of Imperial France. In a rash 


moment I had consented to join their party, 
which consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Martin and their 
son Willie, a clever boy of twelve years. 

I was talking with Willie, and insisting that 
Montrocher had in it nothing to see, when Mr. 
Martin came into the room, rubbing his hands, as 
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he always did when he had made some wonder- 
ful sight-seeing discovery. 

“ My dears,” said he, hurriedly, “ there’s a glo- 
rious sight to be seen here !” 

“Indeed! Where is it?” 

“Q, a couple of miles off, — perhaps further. 
I have ordered the carriage to be brought around 
at once.” 

* What is it, father ?” asked Will. 

“Why, it is an altar. St. Christopher’s Altar 
they call it.” 

Just then the carriage came up to the door, 
driven at a rattling pace by two postilions, who 
sat astride the horses, which were prettily decked 
with merry, jingling bells. The postilions were 
little men of about twenty, perhaps, dressed in a 
picturesque costume, with high boots, buckskin 
knee-breeches, and velvet jackets covered with 
buttons and embroidery. There were four horses ; 
aud when they are harnessed in this way, it is 
called @ la Daumont, from a beautiful marchion- 
ess, who was the first to use this elegant style in 
her daily drives about Paris. 

The man-servant, or valet of the Martins, — 
whose name was Bernard, — was holding the door 
open for us to get into the carriage when we went 
down. We entered, and Bernard closed the door, 
and jumped up on the box behind. With a shrill 
ery of “* Hé, la-bas !” from the postilions, the rat- 
tling of the horses’ bells, the cracking of whips, 
and a shower of sous which Mr. Martin flung to 
the beggars who were assembled, off we went on 
our trip to St. Christopher. 

It was a lovely day in May; warm, with just 
enough breeze to make it pleasant, and the sun 
shining brightly on the cultured fields of France. 
We were all in high spirits. I never, before or 
since, heard Will Martin sing; but the occasion 
must have inspired his vocal powers, I suppose, 
fur suddenly he burst out with, — 

“QO, what a go! what a go! what a go! 
‘Tis the postilion of Lonjumeau ! ” 

The drive was all too short. I wished it 
could last forever. But at the end of the short- 
est of miles, the postilions pulled up at the foot 
of a rather steep hill, and announced, “ St. Chris- 
topher’s Altar!” 

* What, not that mountain!” I exclaimed. 

Willie gave a long whistle. 

“ No,” the postilions explained, “ at the sum- 
mit of the mountain. My ladies must climb up, 
and my lords must also ascend. We will wait 
here until the return of my lords and my la- 
dies.” : 


We made the ascent at once. The Martins 


did not seem to mind it, though, for my part, 
breathless and panting, I flung myself on the 
first rock I found on reaching the top. 

“ Well, where’s the Altar?” said Willie. 

There was no altar to be seen; and just as I 
was beginning my customary exordium against 
sight-seeing, Bernard came up with a young 
peasant-girl, who, he said, would lead us to the 
Altar, and tell us its legend. Off we started 
again, headed by this gentle-looking girl, the only 
clean specimen of humanity I had seen in or 
near Montrocher. 

We found the Altar to be a great, upright 
block of granite, hewn into a rough niche at the 
top. Inside the niche was a clumsy carving, al- 
most effaced by the long warring of the elements. 
No sacrilegious sight-seeing hand had touched it, 
however, for, poor as it was in an artistic point 
of view, the sculptured story of St. Christopher 
was deur to the people of Montrocher, and was 
protected by an iron grating. 

The peasant girl crossed herself as she neared 
the shrine, and, turning to us, requested us to do 
the same. There was hesitation at this; where- 
upon Bernard said to her in a low voice, “ You 
must not ask them to do that; they will not. 
They are kind people, and pay liberally. But 
they are heathens, pagans, infidels, — they are 
Protestants !” 

“Protestants! Ah, yes!” replied the girl. 
“They eat people, do they not?” 

“Tf I had you at home,” said Will Martin, 
very coolly, “I promise you I'd eat you.” 

“Js it possible?” ejaculated the girl, with as- 
tonishment. 

“Now I look at you again,” said Willie, 
gravely, “I think you'd be best in a pot-pie.” 

There is no telling where this cannibal conver- 
sation would have led us, if Mr. Martin had not 
bade Willie be silent, assured the girl that the 
petit monsieur did not mean a word of what he 
was saying, and begged her to tell us the story 
of St. Christopher. So she began the story, 
standing in a graceful attitude, with her eyes up- 
turned, her hand laid on the Altar, her whole 
posture expressing devotion, while we reclined 
at ease on the grass at her feet. 


THE LEGEND OF 8T. CHRISTOPHER. 


Many hundred years ago there lived a great 
giant, who was also a pagan, and whose name 
was Christopher. He was stronger than any man 
whom the world had ever seen. Proud, too, of 
his strength — wickedly proud. So proud, that he 
left the humble village where he was born, to 
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seek the mightiest king who then reigned, that 
the world might say, “ Behold the mighty king! 
Behold his powerful servant !” 

He found the mighty king in his camp in the 
East, where the sun shines hot, and the date 
grows wild. 

“ You are the conqueror of nations?” asked 
Christopher. 

“T am,” replied the king. 

“Then take me into your service, for I will 
serve none but the mightiest of earth.” 

“That, then, am I,” returned the king, “ for, 
truly, I fear none.” 

And so they went abroad together, conquering 
cities, laying waste fields, devastating the land, and 
Christopher was proud. Only one thing troub- 
led him. He observed that whenever any one 
pronounced the name of Satan. the king turned 
pale, and, muttering a few Latin words, hastily 
made the sign of the cross. 

“Why do you do that?” asked Christopher, 
one day. “ Who is Satan?” 

“ He is a wicked monarch,” replied the king — 
“wicked, but powerful.” 

“ More powerful than you?” 

“ Aye, verily.” 

“ And do you fear him ?” 

“ That do I, — and so do all.” 

“ Villain! you have deceived me,” retorted 
Christopher, angrily. “Here I leave you. I 
serve none but the mightiest, and henceforth 
Satan shall be my master.” 

Christopher had no difficulty in finding Satan. 
Everywhere he met people who had given them- 
selves over to his rule; and one day he came 
upon the King of Evil himself, mounted on a 
great black horse, from whose nostrils issued fire. 
Seeing this, Christopher prostrated himself to the 
earth, and cried out, —“ Master, take me! I am 
thine.” 

Indeed, indeed, this king was powerful. He 
found victims everywhere. He conquered the 
strongest, but did not disdain to practice his arts 
upon the weak and lowly. He sent Christopher 
to them with the gambler’s dice, and thus fell 
many into sin; he went himself with the wine- 
cup, and the lost in this way were counted by 
hundreds and thousands. 

In the mids: of their rioting, when Christo- 
pher’s glory was at its height, they met a poor 
old hermit, whom they tried to tempt; but he 
boldly defied Satan, and bade him begone, in 
Christ's name. And at the mere mention of this 
simple word —the mighty Satan fled! 

Christopher’s astonishment knew no bounds. 
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“ Who is this Curist?” asked he of the her- 
mit. 

“One whom you will never know,” returned 
the good man, “till you give over evil ways.” 

“ And is he mighty ?” 

“ Aye, the Mightiest of the mighty.” 

“Then I am Ais servant. Show him to me.” 

“Prove that you want him, by the purity of 
your life, the goodness of your deeds, and some 
day he will come to you.” 

So Christopher built himself a hut on the 
banks of a turbulent river, and employed his 
great strength in carrying over all the weary 
wayfarers who desired to cross its ru-hing waters, 
And thus, by the gentle path of charity, came 
purity into the wicked giant’s heart. 

Still he saw nothing of Curis. 

“Shall I never meet him?” he asked, with 
frequent sighings. 

It happened one night that the wind was howl- 
ing dismally, and the rushing stream became more 
swollen than ever, growing worse and worse 
every moment, when Christopher, tired with his 
labors, flung himself down on the boards of his 
cabin tosleep. Just as he was making himself 
comfortable for the night, he heard a voice out- 
side calling, “Christopher, Christopher!” and, 
getting up, he saw a fair young child, who be- 
sought him to carry him across the river. Chris- 
topher did not hesitate, but, gently lifting the 
child on his shoulders, he stepped into the stream. 

Suddenly all grew black! The rain fell in 
torrents, and the river rolled in waves higher 
than the giant’s head, and for the first time in his 
life Christopher knew what it was to fear. 

* What is this?” cried he. © Can it be that 
my strength is failing me? Must I perish here 
in this raging stream? And with thee, too, my 
poor young child ?” 

“Fear not,” answered the child, «I will pro- 
tect thee.” 

“Thou!” cried Christopher. “Who then art 
thou?” 

“Tam thy Master, Christ!” 

And so they reached the shore. And as they 
did so, the storm ceased and the waters calmed ; 
and about the head of the child came a halo of 
glittering light, throwing glorious rays, which 
seemed to shed warmth even into Christopher's 
very heart. And while the giant was gazing in 
astonishment, the child spoke in a voice of sweeter 
music than any Christopher had ever heard, say- 
ing, “Thy task is done, good Christopher. Be 
now at peace in thy Master's loving heart. Hence- 
forth, I am thy king.” 
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And Christopher fell down on his knees in 
thankfulness, and from that day forward served 
Christ faithfully. 


As she uttered these words, the peasant girl 
sank on her knees, and crossing her hands on her 
breast, gazed upward into the heavens, as though 
she could distinctly see the hallowed Being of 
whom she spoke. So rapt was she, and so beau- 
tiful was her devotion, that we hesitated long be- 
fore breaking the spell. 

“ What became of Christopher?” asked Wil- 
lie, at length. 


THE 


The Fairies’ Raft. 


FAIRIES’ 
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“ Christ cared for him, and made him a saint,” 
said the maid. 

We now examined the carving with deep in- 
terest. It represented a tall man crossing a river 
with a child on his back. The girl called our at- 
tention to the sweet smile which played on the 
features of the Child-Saviour. Rude as was the 
workmanship, this still was lovely. 

Our drive home was very quiet. The bells 
jingled, the whips cracked, the postilions cried 
He la-bas! the same as when we came; but in 
our hearts was the subdued calm of peace and 
love, which has no room for words. 


RAFT. 


BY ANNETTE BISHOP. 





Trxy, Tiny! come with me, 
I have found a leaf just like a boat, 
And will set it afloat 
On this little shining sea. 
I'll pole it along 
With the herd’s-grass strong, 
And we'll see the minnows dart and glow, 
Down on the yellow sands below, 
And the water-spiders skate and slide 
Our little raft beside. 


Come, Tiny ! 
I know where a stem of berries red 
Hangs overhead ; 
We will get just three, 
Enough for mother, and you, and me. 


Tiny, come with me, 


Come, Tiny! Tiny, come ! 

T'll find some hollow grasses too 

And make some flutes for me and you, 
And we'll go playing home. 
Come, Tiny! Tiny, come! 
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VI. 
QUEEN ISABELLA’S FLIGHT INTO GERMANY. 


WE can picture to ourselves how greatly dis- 
tressed and alarmed Queen Isabella must have 
felt, when she received her brother's command to 
quit his kingdom, and that, too, in a way as if 
she were a criminal, instead of being a forlorn, 
persecuted exile. Every one of her fair-weather 
friends, the knights and barons, had timidly with- 
drawn from her cause; and in truth, the only 
man who dared assist her a little, was Sir Robert 
of Artois, her cousin. He, in the darkness and 
quiet of midnight, visited Isabella, with the ad- 
ditionai and dreadful news that Charles was not 
averse to the seizure of herself and her compan- 
ions, and to their being delivered into the hands 
of the King of England and Sir Hugh Spencer ! 
For a moment, the queen stood like one thunder- 
stricken ; then weeping, she implored Sir Robert 
to say what she had best do in so sad a strait. 

“Set out, madam,” he replied, “ for the Ger- 
man Empire; there many noblemen will help 
you, particularly William, Earl of Hainault, and 
his brother Jolin, both of them powerful lords 
and gentle-hearted knights.” 

Immediately the queen made her preparations 
and left Paris secretly with her son, and the rest 
of her small escort, still consisting of the Earl of 
Kent and Sir Roger Mortimer. They took the 
way to Hainault, which after some days they 
reached without trouble or adventures of any 
sort. 

There, a certain knight of small means, but 
liberal soul, Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt, received 
the fugitives with honor, and lodged them in the 
best manner he could. So kind, indeed, so cour- 
teous and considerate was he, that the queen, 
some years after, when Fortune smiled again upon 
her, rewarded Sir Eustace and his family in many 
different ways. His eldest son, it may be well 
to remember, was the first foreign knight upon 
whom the famous Order of the Garter was be- 
stowed ! 

The arrival of Isabella was soon known in the 
household of the good earl, William of Hainault, 
who chanced to be then at Valenciennes. His 
younger brother, John, was also informed of her 


coming, and being a gallant young knight errant, 
full of ambition, and eager to aid the unfortunate, 
— particularly high-born ladies in distress, — he 
hastened with a small retinue to Ambreticourt, 
where arriving at nightfall, he paid the queen 
every respect and honor! 

But her majesty was very miserable and de- 
jected. She lameried her condition, and so 
dwelt upon her many griefs, that Sir John, though 
a manly soldier, mingled his tears with hers. 
“Lady!” he exclaimed, “ henceforth Iam your 
true knight, ready, if need be, to die for you! 
therefore will I do all I may to restore you and 
the prince, your son, to your rank in England! 
By the grace of God, and the help of armed 
friends, this thing can be accomplished; and 
fear no hinderance, I beseech you, from the King 
of France !” 

The queen, wonderfully encouraged by such 
a bold speech, thanked Sir John with tearful 
warmth, and would have knelt to him in her im- 
pulsive gratitude, but he would not permit an 
act of homage so unseemly! “ God forbid,” 
cried he, “that the Queen of England should do 
such a thing! but, madam, be of good cheer! I 
will keep my promise; and meanwhile you shall 
come and see my brother, the countess his wife, 
and their children, who will all be rejoiced to 
meet you.” 

Isabella answered becomingly, and the next 
day about noon, she set off, after taking leave 
of her hosts of Ambreticourt, in the company of 
Sir John of Beaumont (jor that was his title), 
who conducted her to Valenciennes. 

Many citizens of the town came out to greet 
her. And at their head were William the Earl, 
and his countess, who graciously welcomed her, 
and straightway ordered great feasts to be given 
on the occasion, no one understanding better than 
the countess how to do the honors of her house. 
The earl had four daughters, of whom the Lady 
Philippa became at once the young Prince Ed- 
ward's favorite. He paid more court to her than 
to any of the others, and she did not conceal her 
own liking for him and his society, Philippa be- 
ing a frank and cordial young gentlewoman. 

For nigh a fortnight the queen remained in 
Valenciennes, making every arrangement for a 
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quick departure, while Sir John wrote to many 
knights, his friends and companions in Hainault, 
likewise in Bohemia and Brabant, begging them 
to join him in this expedition to England. 

Many answered him, cheerfully agreeing to act 
as he desired, yet others strove to dissuade him 
from what they deemed a desperate, foolhardy 
undertaking. Among the latter were some of 
Earl William’s councilors, and even his brother 
showed himself somewhat hostile to an enterprise 
of such unquestionable hazard and difficulty. 

Nothing, however, could cool the ardor of Sir 
John. “ Never will I change my purpose!” cried 
he. “Look you! I can die but once, and the 
time is in God's hand! As a true knight I feel 
bound to succor all ladies and oppressed dam- 
sels driven from their kingdoms by violence or 
fraud !” 

So he kept his resolution, and worked loyally 
upon the means of carrying it out. 


Vil. 


QUEEN ISABELLA’S ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND AND 
WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


WE left Queen Isabella in Hainault, under the 
protection of the good earl. Although the kind- 
est of hosts, he seems to have been a little afraid 
of taking her part against her husband, King 
Edward IL, and his powerful councilors. But 
Sir John de Hainault, being young and ardent, 
had no such fears. He busied himself in the 
queen's cause to such good purpose, that soon a 
small army was collected of Hainaulters, Brab- 
anters, and Bohemians, who assembled at the port 
of Dordrecht in Holland. Thither the queen 
repaired with her son and suite; and vessels hav- 
ing been bought, they embarked the cavalry and 
baggage, and with noble knights and soldiers from 
many portions of Germany, they set sail, com- 
mending themselves to God’s care! And indeed 
God was very merciful, for though at first a vio- 
lent storm threatened to wreck the ships, it passed 
off, and at the end of two days the whole force 
landed joyfully upon the coast of Suffolk. Thence 
they marched to a neighboring monastery of black 
friars called St. Hamons, where the monks, fat, 
and sleek, and jolly, no doubt, despite their mourn- 
ing title, entertained them for some time cor- 
dially. 

Of course the arrival of such a force was 
speedily known, and those lords who favored the 
queen and prince at once made themselves ready 
to join her son, whom they wished to have for 
their sovereign. First came Hénry, Earl of Lan- 
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caster (surnamed Wryneck, because of a deform- 
ity of the spine and*shoulders), with a large gath- 
ering, and after him other earls, with barons, 
knights, and esquires, attended by such a number 
of men at arms that they no longer thought they 
had anything to apprehend. 

Advancing further, their army still increased, 
until they determined to march on Bristol. 

Bristol was a large sea-port town, well fortified. 
Its castle was one of the strongest in the king- 
dom. Therein the weak-minded king, with the 
two Spencers, now took refuge. Divers knights 
were with him, together with the Earl of Arun- 
del, who had married a daughter of the younger 
Spencer, this Spencer having been the king’s evil 
genius — because he was a bad, selfish adviser — 
throughout his career. 

Reaching Bristol, Isabella’s adherents besieged 
it in form. The citizens grew dreadfully alarmed 
at the sight of so determined a host. Probably 
they cared little for either party, but O! they 
loved their ease, and doted on their money-bags ! 
“ What,” the fat burghers cried, perspiring with 
terror, —“ what will become of us, if we fight and 
are beaten? —a short shrift, and a cruel cord; 
murder and ruin! Holy Virgin! but ’tis best to 
make terms while we can!” 

So they held a council and agreed to surrender 
the town, if only their lives and property should 
be spared. But the queen would listen to noth- 
ing unless Sir Hugh Spencer and the Earl of 
Arundel were delivered up to her discretion. 

To this the citizens agreed. Their gates were 
opened, and Isabella with her friends entered the 
town, and took lodgings therein. The two noble- 
men, her enemies, were given up without delay. 
Her children also were brought to her — John 
and her two daughters, found there in the keep- 
ing of Sir Hugh Spencer. So long a time had 
passed since she had seen them, that you may 
fancy how rejoiced the mother was at meeting 
them once more. 

As for the luckless king, he shut himself up in 
Bristol Castle with his wicked, treacherous adviser, 
the younger Spencer, who, more than any other, 
had helped to ruin him. 

Meanwhile, slowly, and like persons quite sure 
of final success, Isabella’s barons and knights 
made their approaches to the castle as near as 
they could. 

The queen then ordered Sir Hugh Spencer, 
the elder (who was ninety years old), and the 
Earl of Arundel, to be summoned before her son 
and the assembled lords. 

It was a solemn sight,— the arraignment of 
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these noblemen, for everybody felt that their 
doom was already fixed. 

Sir Hugh, his venerable white beard rippling 
along his breast like a great snowy torrent, bore 
himself with as much dignity as if he were per- 
fectly innocent. 

“Ah, madam! he said, “God grant us an 
upright judge, and a just sentence; or,” he added 
impressively, “if we cannot have it in this world 
may we find it in another !” 

Whereupon a good, wise, courteous knight, 
Sir Thomas Wager, 
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CAPE BY SEA.——-A CRUEL EXECUTION. — THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD III. 


Suut up in the castle, the king and his party 
were now well-nigh desperate. It was certain 
they had no mercy to expect if taken prisoners, 
Therefore, a boat was procured, and one misty 
morning Edward, Sir Hugh, and a few followers 
set sail with the hope of reaching the principality 
of Wales. But the winds being stormy, they 
were after a while driven back, — so close to the 

shore that Sir Hen- 





Marshal of the army, 
arose, and from a 
paper in his hand 
read the charges 
against the prison- 
ers. After reading 
the charges, he ad- 
dressed himself de- 
liberately to an an- 
cient knight sitting 
near, and asked, 
“What thinkest 
thou is the punish- 
ment due to per- 
sons guilty of such 
crimes?” And the 
knight, after consul- 
tation with others, 
replied that “the 
criminals deserved 
nothing less than 
death; and _ that 
they ought, from 
the diversity of 
their treason, to suf- 
fer in THREE differ- 
ent ways: first, to 
be drawn on a@ 
hurdle to the place 
of execution; then 
to be beheaded, and 
afterward to be hung on a gibbet.” 

Accordingly, they were executed just in front 
of Bristol Castle, where the king and the younger 
Spencer, and all within its walls, could plainly 
behold the terrible sight. 

And this took place on St. Denis’s day, in the 
month of October, 1326. 





Vill. 


THE KING AND SIR HUGH SPENCER, THE YOUNGER, 
CAPTURED, WHILE THEY ATTEMPT TO ES- 





ry Beaumont, espy- 
ing the vessel, em- 
barked with some 
companions in a 
barge, and overtook 
the king, who, with 
Sir Hugh Spencer, 
was delivered to 
Isabella. 

Thus, owing in 
a great measure to 
the bravery of Sir 
John de Hainault, 
—whose little force 
when they left 
Dordrecht num- 
bered hardiy more 
than three hundred 
men, — the queen 
recovered her king- 
dom, and destroyed 
her enemies, at 
which the whole 
nation were sin- 
cerely joyful, if we 
except the followers 
of the discomfited 
Spencers. 

King Edward, 
directly after his 
capture, was sent 
under a large guard to Berkeley Castle, where 
subsequently he was murdered in the most shock- 
ing and barbarous manner. Weakened by im- 
prisonment and famine, the person of the unfor- 
tunate monarch was secured, and his bowels were 
burnt out with a red-hot iron! 

As for Sir Hugh Spencer, fastened by orders 
of the marshal upon the. meanest horse that could 
be found, and clothed upon mockingly with a 
tabard, he was led in the rear of the queen’s army 
toward London. When they drew near the 
town of Hereford the inhabitants crowded out to 
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welcome them. As the Feast of All Saints was 
at hand, Isabella listened to the prayers of her 
Hereford subjects, and celebrated the day among 
them with immense pomp and magnificence. 

So soon as the feast and the attendant re- 
joicings were over, Sir Hugh, who was specially 
hated in those parts, was brought before the 
queen and her assembled knights. 

The trial was very brief. On the charges be- 
ing read, he refused to make the slightest de- 
fense. No doubt he felt that all words would 
be useless. Directly sentence was announced, a 
sentence compared with which that passed upon 
his father was mercy itself. Dragged on a hurdle 
through all the main streets, with taunting sounds 
of trumpet and clarion, he was forced to mount 
upon a scaffold so high that the whole vast 
throng could clearly see him. First he was tor- 
tured and mutilated in a way too revolting and 
horrible to be described, and then his heart, torn 
out from the still quivering body, was hurled into 
the flames, because he had been false and a trai- 
tor. Lastly, the poor wretch’s head was cut off, 
and sent to London. 


Beisy Bell and Mary Gray. 
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When this awful @cene was over, the queen 
and lords proceeded to the capital. The Lon- 
doners bestowed upon them many costly and 
handsome gifts. They were particularly liberal 
to Sir John de Hainault and his escort, who, after 
fifteen days spent in festivity, déclared that they 
must return home, their duty having been faith- 
fully performed. Taking leave of the queen and 
her courtiers, they persisted in departing, though 
Sir John himself altered his mind on this point, 
at Isabella’s personal request, and consented to 
remain until after Christinas. 

He tried, too, to detain his followers, — whose 
advice the queen wanted concerning the fate of 
her husband, — but all efforts were vain. Only 
a score or two would agree to stay behind with 
him. 

These worthy foreigners were loaded with favor 
and riches by the English court. And the court 
itself was a very brilliant one, since at this time 
a number of countesses, noble ladies, and damsels 
were attendant on the queen, whose presence and 
beauty, perhaps, served to console the Hainault- 
ers for their exile. 
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A TALE OF THE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA. 


BY MATILDA EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER I. 


I was staying with a friend near the little 
town of Staunton, Va.; and as we sat together 
one evening in the long, low cottage porch, lis- 
tening to the sweet south wind, as it swept 
through the fading leaves, and watched the red, 
round sun as it sank lower and lower in the west- 
ern sky, I felt that earth contained few lovelier 
pictures than the one before us. 

“Do you see those two tall mountains standing 
close together, side by side?” said my white- 
haired host, taking his pipe from his mouth, and 
looking far off in the dim distance, where two 
slender mountains rose in majestic beauty against 
the clear gray of the sky above them. “ Well,” 
he continued, “ it has been forty years, yes, forty 
years and more, since two little girls were lost 
in those very mountains, and the people around 
named the mountains after them, Betsy Bell and 
Mary Gray.” 

Vou. LV.— No. 41. 14 


“ Did the little girls die there? were they ever 
found ?” I asked, almost impatiently. 

“ Wait, and I'll tell you all about it,” said my 
host, with the authority of old age. 

And I did wait. 

“ Well,” he commenced, after a while, “ there 
used to be an old field school kept not far from 
those mountains, and a great many little boys and 
girls went there to school. I was a little fellow 
myself then, and many a happy day I’ve spent 
in the old school-house. 

“One day (it was in the month of June) we 
had a great picnic there, just at the foot of the 
mountains ; and such a glad, merry time we did 
have in the cool shade of the green trees; we 
danced and capered about like little wild kittens, 
and nobody thought about care or sorrow. 

“ Among the gayest of the gay were my two 
little friends, — Betsy Bell and Mary Gray, — 
and it was pleasant to see how they loved each 
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other; they were always gogether, and nobody 
ever thought of calling their names separately, 

—— they were inseparable ; and that day (the day 
' of the picnic) they both looked so pretty, I could 
hardly keep my eyes away from them. They 
both had on hats alike, and when they ran hither 
and thither among the green branches, they 
looked, for all the world, like beautiful angels. As 
the sun went down we were scattered far apart 
over the mountains, among the rocks and ivy 
cliffs, and the dews of evening were falling fast 
when we turned our steps homeward. Supper 
was ready at my father’s when I got home ; I re- 
member it now just as distinctly as if it had hap- 
pened yesterday. We were all sitting at the 
table, eating and chatting away merrily, when we 
were startled by a knock at the front-door. 

“*T wonder who that can be!’ said my moth- 
er, setting down her cup of coffee hastily, and 
looking up anxiously at my father, as he got up 
and walked leisurely to the door and opened it to 
admit the callers. 

“It was Mr. Bell and Mr. Gray, who had 
walked over to know if I had seen their girls, 
Betsy and Mary; they had not reached home, 
late as it was, and the fathers had grown very 
uneasy about them. 

“¢ Where did you leave the girls, my son ?’ 
asked my father, ‘and when did you see them 
last ?’ 

“T thought a moment. I had not seen them 
since early in the day; they were together, and 
I heard them talking about going up the moun- 
tain to look for birds’ nests and wild pinks. I 
was sure I had not seen them since. 

“* What can keep them so late? where can 
they be?’ said Mr. Bell, anxiously looking up at 
the clock ticking on the mantel-piece. 

“¢Q, don’: be uneasy,’ my father answered, as 
he took his hat down from the peg on the wall, 
‘they have only lost the right path, and we can 
soon bring them back.’ And then I heard him 
ealling cheerfully to Jim and Joe, the colored 
boys, to come and join in the search for the little 
girls, who, he said, must have somebody to meet 
them as they came down the dark mountain path. 
His cheerful manner seemed to dispel the fears of 
the fathers of the girls, and I thought, surely 
they can be in no danger, or my father, who is 
so wise and so good, and knows so much about 
the mountains, would not talk so gayly, or look 
so happy as he does. 

“We were climbing up the side of the moun- 
tain, — my father was far ahead of all the rest, and 
I tried to keep as close to him as possible ; I was 
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very near him, when I heard bim say to himself, 
almost in a whisper, ‘God grant it may not be 
too late, but I fear the Block Rock. O, what a 
fate, poor things !’ 

“* What are you talking about, father ?’ I said, 
catching him by his arm ; ‘what did you say about 
the Block Rock ?’ 

“* Hush, child !’ he answered, hurriedly ; ‘ don’t 
ask me anything now.’ And he hastened up the 
narrow path, holding his lantern carefully in one 
hand, and drawing himself up by swinging with 
the other to the trees that grew on either side of 
us. 
“Tt was as dark as pitch when we got to the 
top of the mountain. In vain we called the names 
of the lost ones: our voices were borne back to 
us in wailing echoes from the surrounding rocks; 
they could not be found, and we began our de- 
scent on the other side of the mountain. Slowly 
and carefully we went down, for underneath the 
green ivy leaves and thick moss beds were hid- 
den awful precipices, and one false step might 
have hurled us into eternity. 

“* Why, surely the children would not have 
ventured here!’ said Mr. Bell, with a groan of 
anguish; ‘ they must be on the other side of the 
mountain, going home.’ 

“My father did not answer, but I knew by the 
troubled look of his fuce, as the lantern light fell 
on it, that he feared the worst. 


—_~ 


CHAPTER II. 


“* Here is de Block Rock, said Jim, the col- 
ored boy, taking a large coiled rope from a bas- 
ket he held on his arm. ‘ Now, massa, you tie 
dis rope tight round my waist, and I'll slide down 
dis ugly hole, and see if I can see anything of 
dem poor young critters. You know how dey 
might have fallen down dis crack, and not known 
it was here at all.’ 

“<That’s so, said my father, as he proceeded 
to fasten the rope firmly around Jim’s waist. 

“T looked down, with a shudder, at the rock 
on which we were standing ; the top was almost 
flat, and so overgrown with moss and ivy leaves, 
that it was almost impossible to discover the 
crack of which Jim spoke, without stooping down 
and putting the branches aside. O, what a dread- 
ful opening it was! down, down, down, almost a 
hundred feet, the lost girls must have fallen, if 
they had fallen there at all. The suspense was 


awful beyond expression, and every heart beut 
fast, and every eye turned anxiously to the brave 
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boy Jim, as he began slowly to descend into the 
horrible pit. 

* Looking back at my father, he said, ‘ Marster, 
you see how I may never come back again; and 
if I don’t, please jest tell ’em all at home how 
Jim died doin’ his duty; and tell ’em all good- 
by,’ and in a moment he was out of sight. Coil 
after coil of the strong rope was undone, and 
still Jim was not at the bottom; at last the rope 
was motionless. My father fastened the end of 
it to a great tree, and then we stooped down to 
listen for Jim’s voice. Presently we heard him 
saying faintly, ‘ Here’s both of "em: draw up de 
rope. And with strong hands and aching hearts 
we began to pull the rope with all our might. It 
came up slowly; it was bearing a precious bur- 
den, and we longed, yet feared, to bring it up to 
view. At last it came,—a mangled, bleeding 
body, motionless and stiff in death. We could 
not tell if it was Betsy Beil or Mary Gray ; and 
my father took off his coat and covered the 
bloody corpse, to hide it from the agonized fa- 
thers, who sat a little way off, with their faces 
buried in their hands, shedding no tears, — their 
grief and horror were too great for weeping. 

“Then we let the rope down again, and ina 
little while we drew up the other girl, crushed, 
and mangled, and dead, like her companion ; and 
then the two childless fathers threw themselves 
into each other’s arms, and such cries and groans 
as they uttered were enough to make the very 
ground shed tears. We all wept together over 
the poor children, and then we let down the rope 
once more for our good, brave boy Jim. We had 
to pull very hard this time, and we thought we 


could never bring Jim up out of the Block Rock 
again; the weight was so great, that we were 
afraid the rope would break. But we pulled 
hard, and up, up, slowly and steadily it came, till 
at last Jim stood on the top of the rock, safe, yet 
almost out of breath, and faint from the great 
exertions he had made in the descent and re- 
turn. 

“The sun was far up in the heavens when we 
took up our dead burdens, and turned our steps 
toward home. It was a sad procession, —the 
very flowers seemed to hang their heads in grief, 
and the sunshine was dim with sorrow. There 
was mourning all around that day; and O, it 
was pitiful to see the poor mothers of the little 
dead girls. Nothing seemed to give them one 
drop of comfort, until they heard the voice of the 
old gray-headed preacher saying, as he stood over 
the open grave, ‘“ 1 am the resurrection and the 
life,” saith the Lord ; “he that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and who- 
soever liveth, and believeth on me, shall never 
die.” ’ 

“And then a great calm seemed to fall upon 
the hearts of the mourning mothers, and they 
bowed their heads, and said, ‘“’The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the 
name of the Lord.”’ 

“As for me,” continued the old man, wiping 
his eyes, “I have felt many a sorrow, and many 
a sad sight these dim eyes have seen, but I never 
felt a keener sorrow than I felt on that day. when 
they buried together, in the same cold grave, my 
precious little friends, Betsy Bell and Mary 
Gray.” 





ALONZO BRADLEY’S BEES. 


BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 


“ Go, and with speed unlock thy little cell, 

And wind thy welcome horn, that friends may hear.” 

Ir was about twenty-five years ago that 
Alonzo Bradley and his father stood before one 
of those generous-looking double farm-houses, 
which are found in many a pleasant valley among 
the Berkshire mountains. The boy was evi- 
dently bent upon some purpose, and, in spite of 
his father’s discouraging hint that the project 
would keep him from the hay-field, he persisted, 
and paid four dollars and a half for a little second 
swarm of black bees. 


. 


So begins the story of his bees. It was a 
great sum to pay, but from that summer talk, 
and from that little swarm, have arisen all the 
myriads of buzzers which have gathered honey 
so many days since, from the opening buckwheat 
flowers on the Bradley farm. From it has 
come all that this paper shall develop, for it is 
based on the quarter-century of experience 
gained by Alonzo Bradley, of Lee, Massachu- 
setts, in his loving study of the habits of his 
honeyed colony. Just over the hill from me, as 
I write, he lives among his hundred hives of 
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pure Italian bees, and there he will amaze and 
interest any one with his tales of their desperate 
battles, earnest labors, and mathematical accuracy. 

It is now about ten years that the Italian 
honey-bee has been bred in America, and by its 
introduction curious facts have been established, 
which could only be surmised before. It is to 
this class of the insects that we shall direct our 
attention a little while. There need be no dread 
of the sting, for we have our specimens harmless 
on paper. 

Our first glance at the Italian bee, shows that, 
like many other insects, each one has four mem- 
braneous wings. The mouth, as we magnify it, 
shows two powerful jaws armed with sharp teeth. 
There is a very curious proboscis or trunk, too. 
It is solid looking, somewhat like a tongue, but, 
unlike that organ, it is protected by a sheath and 
is delicately fringed. It ends in a sort of but- 
ton, and is an admirable instrument for licking 
up sweets. 

Look at his eye. Did you ever examine an 
insect’s eye? Many of them are many-sided, and 
so it is with these of our little friend, and they 
enable him to see objects at a very great dis- 
tance. Take him three miles from his sweet 
home and watch him. He flies round and round 
in spiral and increasing scope of flight, upward, 
upwari, as if “ Excelsior” were his motto. But 
see, his movements change. He has reached a 
sufficient height, and now with a bee-iine, he 
strikes directly for the hive. I think he must 
have seen it. 

What is the matter now? He has arrived at 
home, but he appears not to see the door. It is 
small, to be sure, but he has been there often 
before, and ought not to go bobbing and buzzing 
about the side of the hive, like a man who has 
deen too long at the club, and who can’t make 
the latch-key fit. 

Look again. Notice those long feelers before 
his nose. There are twelve joints in them if he 
is a worker, or thirteen Af he is a drone. By 
these he gains his knowledge of objects near at 
hand. See, he is now feeling all along the face 
of the hive, and now he is out of sight to us in 
the darkness within, for he has stumbled upon 
the door. Once inside, he uses his wonderfully 
jointed feelers to great advantage, for, working 
in the dark, he has to feel things all over to 
know what they are. He has to feel his neigh- 
bors, too, to know who they are, and to tell them 
the news, he uses a sort of mute alphabet. This 
leads to the question, Can bees hear? In the 
“ Riverside,” for May, 1868, there was an ac- 
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count of one who had learned much of bees. It 
is my opinion that Huber did not answer this 
question, however, and I hope some of the 
readers of this article will investigate the sub. 
ject, and write to the editor the result of their 
inquiries on the hearing of honey-bees. 

But we ought to have examined our wander. 
ing friend a little more closely before he went 
into darkness. Ah! here he comes again! 
Quick! let us look at his feet. There are six 
of them, and they each end in a curious hook, 
Mr. Bradley says they use these to hold on to 
the hive and to each other with. You have seen 
a bunch of bees hanging on a branch, and though 
but a few were able to cling to it, all the thou- 
sands below appeared to be easily sustained, 
One would think their tiny legs would be pulled 
out of joint. Do you remember the “ Tale of 
the Three-tailed Monkey,” in the “ Riverside” 
of last August? Turn to the pictures and see 
what a sad accident happened, and then remem- 
ber that no such trouble was ever known among 
bees. I am sure they must be a vast deal 
stronger than monkeys, in proportion to their 
weight. 

The two hind legs of our little worker-bee 
differ from the others. There are very curious 
cavities hollowed in them which are guarded by 
thickly set hairs. In these the pollen is carried, 
and the red bee-glue, or propolis, with which the 
bottom of the hive is covered, and the crevices 
that would admit the air stopped. The other 
legs are furnished with hairs by means of which 
the pollen is brushed off from the bee’s body. 
Sometimes, in the spring, the little fellows must 
have more food than the hive affords, and then, if 
they are given rye flour, they will roll themselves 
in it, and when well covered, fly away. Then, 
poising in the air, or carefully alighting in a 
convenient place, they will dust all the flour into 
the cavities of their hind legs, with the brushes 
on their other four legs. 

Now let us look down this fellow’s throat. 
Bees do not make honey, they only gather it. 
They suck it up with their proboscis and then 
deposit it in their stomach. 

There are two of these, of which the first is 
only a big bag, — big for a bee, I mean, — and 
just holds a large drop of honey. The second 
stomach is used for digestion, and is connected with 
the first by an intestine so guarded by a valve, 
that food, though it can go readily from the first 
into the second, cannot by any means get back 
again. Thus the honey cannot be mixed with 
the food. When the first stomach is filled with 
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honey, the bee hurries home and deposits it in 
the cells prepared for it. 

It is time for us to look into the hive now. 
It is as dark as a pocket, and as tight as a drum. 
Why, do you ask? It was a long time before 
any one could guess, but if you expose a little 
honey to the sun’s rays, you will see for your- 
self. A change comes over it which makes it 
unfit for use by the bees. The bees make the 
hive tight to keep out dampness, but they take 
special pains to have it well ventilated in all its 
parts. They need pure air, and a number of 
workers are delegated to furnish it. Some are 
stationed at the entrance who make currents with 
their wings, and others continue the draughts in 
different parts of the hive until a complete cir- 
cuit has been effected. This causes the hum- 
ming noise heard in the hive. 

The colony in a hive consists of a queen, who 
is the mother of all; of drones or males; and 
of workers. Here are pictures showing one of 
each class, of the exact size of. life. 


\ 





Italian Drone. 


Italian Queen. Italian Worker. 


The queen is larger than the others. Her 
size varies, but in the laying season, at the time 
of her greatest development, she is about an 
inch in length. The drone, who is the father 
of the brood, is a trifle smaller, and the worker 
is still less in size. If we had a naturel hive of 
20,000 bees all told, we should expect to find in 
it one queen, 500 drones, and 19,499 workers. 
Now 500 is too large a number of lazy drones 
to support, as they are good for nothing after the 
eggs are laid by the queen. Therefore careful 
bee-keepers have discovered an ingenious method 
of decreasing the population by several hundred 
of them, and they are able to avoid raising a 
single drone if they choose to doso. We cannot 
now explain the process, for we must examine 
our queen more closely. 

She has a larger body than her subjects, her 
colors are brighter and purer,.her abdomen is 
long, conical, and tapering, and is crossed with 
bright yellow bands. Her head is smaller, her 
tongue shorter und more slender; and her jaws 
are notched. 
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The drone is a lazy fellow, a great eater, with 
a short thick body, blunt at each end, and no 
sting. He is ouly tolerated because the queen 
must be married, and there must be a father as 
well as a mother for the brood. 

The workers are essentially female in their 
organization, but their growth is arrested before 
they are developed. For this reason they are 
smaller than the queen or drones, and their colors 
are not so bright. Any of the larve of the 
working bees may be developed into a queen, by 
being fed with a stimulating food, and thus the 
loss of a queen may be repaired. 

We have now reached a very interesting point 
in studying the body of our little socialist. It is 
no less than his sting. This is composed of two 
needle-shaped darts in a sheath. Near their ex- 
tremities these are armed with saw-like teeth 
which make it impossible for the bee to withdraw 
it from an object which it has pierced, in which 
case the bee dies. There is a bag of transpar- 
ent acrid poison near the base of the sting, 
which is squeezed into the wound by a violent 
contraction of the surrounding muscles. When 
one is stung by a bee, it is very natural to at- 
tempt to withdraw the sting with the fingers. 
This forces the poison, into the flesh, whereas, if 
the spot were gently scraped with a knife-blade, 
the sting and poison would be taken out to- 
gether. 

It is curious that while the queens and 
workers have stings, the drones have none. The 
queen’s sting is only used to defend herself 
from another queen, and is turned inward at its 
end. There is only one queen in a hive, but 
two hives may get united, and sometimes, on 
the loss or death of a queen, more than one 
larva is highly fed, and by these means two 
queens may be in the hive together. If such a 
thing should occur, there would be an irrepressible 
conflict. The two queens would prepare for 
battle. The other bees would form a ring around 
them, and a true prize fight would begin. When 
bees fight they rear up on their hind legs like 
dogs, and exert every nerve, and in such a posi- 
tion the curved stings of the queens are, of 
course, just the thing for effective use. The 
combat is not given over until one is dead, and 
then the survivor ascends the regal wax-work 
throne in triumph. 

The sting of the worker bees is curved out- 
ward, for in their case it is a weapon of defense 
against outsiders, and they have no business to 
quarrel with one another. But they do fight, 
nevertheless, for there is a good deal of human 
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nature in a bee. The brilliant, thoroughbred 
Italians have much of the old Roman spirit, and 
@ great amount of pluck and muscle. In these 
respects they excel the humbler black bees, with 
which our hives were formerly stocked. 

One day Mr. Bradley determined to put this 
matter to a practical test. He had a hive of 
black bees not far from one of the Italian blood, 
and between them he laid a cloth saturated with 
honey. It was another Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Each tribe scented the rich odor at once, 
and advanced to the feast. Slowly and in good 
order the Italians marched up on one side, 
while the black fellows came forward with equal 
regularity from the other direction. Having 
reached the border of the cloth, the blacks fell 
to filling their paunches with the honcy. Not so 
with the nobility opposite. It is a point of 
honor with them never to eat at the same table 
with their black brethren. Instead of feasting, 
therefore, they marched in steady rank directly 
over to the foe, and a desperate encounter took 
place. It was muscle against muscle, for the 
stings were turned the wrong way, you remem- 
ber. The Italians attacked their men with vigor, 
and one by one the blacks gave way. One little 
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thoroughbred striped-belly grappled eleven blacks 
in succession, und overcame them every one! 

When the field was cleared, the victors, hay- 
ing gathered up the honey, determined to carry 
the war into Africa, and took a bee-line for the 
enemy’s hive. Had Mr. Bradley mot interfered 
in their behalf, the blacks would have been ex- 
terminated. 

Now it is a little extraordinary that these 
spirited Italians are fed and managed as easily as 
kittens or chickens. Mr. Bradley assures us 
they know the call to dinner, and obey it as 
quickly as chickens do. And as for stinging, he 
says they are a great deal less dangerous than 
cattle. “ Put twenty thousand oxen and bulls and 
cows together,” he says, “and see if they are as 
quiet as bees!” 

One word about the length of a bee’s life. 
Mr. Bradley says the queens live about four years, 
the drones three or four months, and that during 
the winter the workers live five or six months 
During the summer, however, the little busy 
workers labor so hard to heap up something for 
posterity that they use themselves up in six or 
seven weeks! He can prove this, too. What a 
sad warning to those who labor too hard! 





THE MAY 


STAR. 


[ Trientalis Americana.] 


“ Now whisper to me, little flower, 
The secret that thou hast.” 
Thou little, airy, fairy thing, 
Thou snow-flake in the heart of Spring, — 
Thou little star of May! 
What doth my loving Father mean, 
By scattering thus thy little gleam 
Of light here in my way? 


What doth thy little heart reveal ? 
What saith this little gtistening wheel 
Of points, here on the ground ? 
This shining starlet, seven times cleft, 
So deeply, scarce a ring is left, 
To string it close around ? 


Seven little fairy stamens white, 
Each dotted with a point of light, 
A grain of dust of gold! 
And now thy plant, — my little gem, — 
For, till I join thee to thy stem, 
Thy secret is not told. 


A little calyx, seven times cleft, 
I find, of its white star bereft, — 


And surely ’tis thine own ; 
A little whorl of seven green leaves, 
Of tenderest green, its stem receives, 
And stems of stars not flown. 


What mean thy seven, and seven, and seven, 
And seven? — I've scarce a word but heaven, 
To rhyme my little line. 
But no: I must not pry too far 
To seek thy secret, little star, — 
Thy secret, — it is thine! 


I know no other flower like thee; 

And wiser friends, they come to me 
And tell me there is none ; 

I hunt the Bigelows and Grays, 

Who hunt through all the hidden ways; 
Thou art their only one. 


I know no other flower like this : — 

There, take my little loving kiss, 
Thou little, lonely thing ! 

Thou little waif of winter’s night, 

Thou little beam of summer’s light, 
Shut in the heart of Spring! 
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EFFIE AND HER THOUGHTS. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Errte sat on a high rock, thinking, thinking. 
It was just before sunset, and she sat there wait- 
ing till Egbert should come along in the road 
below, on his way up to the pastures, to bring 
the cows home. Then she meant to shout to 
him; and how she would laugh to see him look 
all round for her,— up the road, and down the 
rowl, and in among the branches of the great 
hemlock, where she had often hidden before. 

This was why she had started from home long 
before he had left the house, that she might have 
time to clamber up this high rock that she had 
often seen. 

But Effie was not thinking of Egbert now, or 
the cows. Nor was she looking at the gay, 
bright-red clouds floating in the sunset sky. Nor 
did she see a great purple thistle close by her 
side, nor a large brown and red butterfly swing- 
ing upon it. And Effie was very fond of this- 
tles. She knew how to pick them, grasping them 
bravely with her little tough, brown hand, so that 
they never stung her. 

One day this very summer she had laughed at 
ple Grace Lane, from New York, who had been 
staying with her, and never had lived in the coun- 
try, and who was afraid of the cows, and cried if 
a dog touched her with his cold nose, and who ac- 
tually ran away from a hen! Effie had dared 
her to pick one of the great purple thistles on 
the road to the pond, and Grace put out her deli- 
cate white hand to gather it daintily, because she 
saw its sharp prickers, and then had screamed 
like a baby when they stung her. And Effie 
had rolled on the ground with laughter at the lit- 
tle cry-baby, as she called her, while her sister 
Annie had scolded Effie for being so unkind and 
thoughtless to Grace. And Effie had only stopped 
laughing long enough to give her usual answer, 
“Well, I don’t care!” 

This very brown butterfly on the thistle looked 
as though he were waiting for Effie to notice 
him, for it seemed as if the butterflies were fond 
of her. They danced before her path, and lin- 
gered for her on the buttercups, and she chased 
them up and down the meadow. 

One day she had caught a perfect beauty, and 
had shown it to her Uncle George, and he had 
taken his wonderful glass out of its box, and had 
made her look through it at the yellow dust she 


had brushed off from the butterfly’s wing upon 
her finger. She had peered through the glass, 
and there she saw the dearest little yellow feath- 
ers, all beautifully shaped, just like a canary- 
bird’s feathers, — like a fairy’s canary-bird’s feath- 
ers. 

Ever since then, Effie had said she never 
would catch another butterfly. She would not 
rob him of his feathers, or rub them off with her 
brown hands. So there were some things Effie 
did care about, though she did not care if she 
made Grace cry; and she did not care if she 
tumbled the chairs over, and made a noise when 
her mother’s head ached, — at least, she often told 
Annie s0. 

It was those very three words, “I don’t care,” 
that Effie was thinking of now. She had clam- 
bered up the high rock, and had flung herself 
upon a mossy seat there. She was all out of 
breath, hot and panting ; and, looking down, she 
saw that she had torn a long, long rent in her 
dress, — a great stout plaid dress. And what a 
“tear” it was! Not merely a rip along a seam, 
but a long, ugly, jagged hole, with threads hang- 
ing down across the very front of her dress! 
Annie had said, when she put it on that morning, 
— Friday, — “ Now do, Effie, try to keep from 
tearing this, because 1 want to save your clean 
calico for Monday morning.” 

“ Well,” thought Effie to herself, after the first 
minute, “I don’t care! I didn’t put the black- 
berry vines up the side of. the rock, nor the birch 
boughs, that are always pulling me about. There 
was not a bit of a path there, and I don’t like 
paths, and shouldn't have come on it if there had 
been one; and— I don’t care. What a pity I 
am not a cow, or a chicken, or a something that 
does not have to think about tearing and tum- 
bling its clothes. Butterflies have very pretty 
feathers, but then they have to be caterpillars 
first, and must be shut up in a cocoon, O, ever so 
long. and go crawling round; though some of 
them are very pretty, and I never would make 
up such a face at them as Grace does ; and Annie 
says —Q, Annie says” — and Effie was recalled 
to her dress again, and the wide, gaping hole, and 
back came the memory of all that Annie had said 
to her. The words, “I don’t care,” rose again 
to her lips, but this time they made her think 
that this same Uncle George would be coming 
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soon again to see them all. Now, when he bade 
her good-by the last year, he said he hoped he 
should find everything all the same the next year, 
except the little “don’t care” girl, for he hoped 
Effie would be old enough to care a little bit. 
Her Uncle George had said this, who loved to 
romp and play with her, who had climbed apple- 
trees and hen-roosts with her, and had taken her 
away up the mountain with him, and had never 
said a scolding word to her. 

But she had seen him look out from under his 
eyebrows when she had jumped off the table, and 
had upset the inkstand, and broken mamma's 
porcelain vase she loved so much. Annie had 
looked so cross and displeased, — that was what 
made her say she didn’t care, though she went 
off to the barn and cried. “ Uncle George ” had 
heard her say so more than once, of course, be- 
cause the words tumbled out of her mouth so 
often, before she could stop them. But Annie 
would look so! 

And who was Annie? Her own elder sister. 
She was only fifteen years old, but sie took all 
the care of her poor, sick mamma; and when 
mamma's pale fingers were too tired to sew, she 
mended Effie’s torn dresses, put in the patches, 
and darned them so neatly, you would never know 
there had been a hole. She took care of Effie’s 
room, and stayed at home all day while Effie 
went to school, or to play, or went after the 
cows, or did what pleased her. 

It was not many years since Effie’s father’s 
death. He had been among the first to join the 
New England soldiers in the army, but, alas! 
never to return. And, ever since then, her mother 
had been ill; and, not long after, she had given 
up their pretty house in the town, and come to 
live at the farm, with Mrs. Snow. Annie no 
longer went to school, for she must stay with 
mamma; and she had so much work to do, she 
had no time to play. Effie thought, sometimes, 
she had no time to laugh. 

That very week Effie had torn more than one 
dress, with scarcely a sigh or a thought; but in 
this silent, waiting moment, fur off on the high 
rock, the little “1 don’t care” words looked ug- 
lier than usual. 

But a whistle in the road below started her 
from her thoughts. There was Egbert. She 
gave a shout in reply,—it echoed back, and 
Egbert stopped and looked for her, far away 
along the slope the other side of the road. Effie 
clapped her hands, danced with glee, then plunged 
again into the blackberry vines. But Egbert had 
to come up and help her down the steep bill- 
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side ; and it was long before they reached the 
pastures, and found the cows all waiting at the 
bars, impatient to be led home. 

It was late when they reached home, and Mrs, 
Snow met Effie at the door to say her mother 
and Annie had their supper long ago, and Mrs, 
Hapgood and Miss Maria were sitting with her 
mother now. But she had saved some supper 
for her. 

So Effie went into Mrs. Snow’s kitchen, and 
eat such a nice supper of bread, and milk, and 
honey, that she was a long time about it, and it 
was later still when she went into her mother’s 
room. The Hapgoods were still there, and they 
were all sitting talking in the late twilight, and 
there was no chance for her to speak of her torn 
dress, though she had determined, when she was 
on the rock, to say she was sorry for it, and to 
say it to Annie too. 

But after she had spoken a few words, Annie 
took Effie into her little room that opened out of 
her mother’s, and promised to come in and see 
her when she was undressed, — but she must go 
back then. 

Tired Effie laid her head on the pillow, and 
began to think over aguiu the thoughts she had 
upon the rock ; and in the midst of them all, be- 
fore Annie came in to say good-night, she fell 
fa-t asleep, — fast asleep, so that she could not 
say to her all that she meant to, and never knew 
how Sister Annie ki-sed her brown curls that lay 
on the pillow. 

It was early when the first birds were singing, 
that Effie awoke the next morving, and started 
up in the bed all of a sudden, rubbing her eyes, 
and trying to think what she had planned last 
night to do the very fir-t thing in the morning. 

It did not take her long to remember: for 
there, opposite the foot of the bed, hung the lit- 
tle dress, the long hole gaping at her and staring 
at her. 

“I see you, ugly hole,” Effie murmured to 
herself; “ you need not look at me so; there is 
no hope of my forgetting you. If you could 
tell me what I am to do, there would be more 
use in it. O, how I wish I had a fairy god- 
mother! If there were only a chimney in the 
room, and she would come down on a broom- 
stick! then she need only touch my plaid gown 
with the handle of her broomstick, and there it 
would hang, all whole again, with silver and gold 
threads, perhaps, running across the dress ! 

“Or if I were only a spider! —I might ask 
the fairy godmother to turn me into a spider, — 
I would run back and forward across the ugly 
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hole, and leave such a delicate web behind, that 
it would be more beautiful than any dress I ever 
had before. And how Miss Hapgood would ex- 
daim, and how Annie would wonder ! 

« But, O dear! there is the gaping hole, and I 
have not any fairy wand; and as for the fairy 
Order, she would be sure to refuse to come and 
visit me! There is one thing to be done, —I 
will try and mend it myself.” 

Effie then began to look about the room, to 
see how she could best do this. But she had 
neither needle, nor thread, nor thimble. 
She remembered her thimble was down 
in the bottom of the well. She had 
used it one day for her doll’s bucket, and 
had tied a string to it “ very tight,” as 
she thought, and put it into her doll 
Rose’s hands. But first the thimble had 
tumbled into the well, and then Rose had 
goue after it, as Effie hal lezned over to 
see what had become of the thimble. 
Rose’s dress had cauglit on a nail in the 
side of the well, and Egbert had fished 
her up with his fishing-rod. But the 
thimble had never been recovered. 

“I mean to dress myself as fast as 
I can,” thought Effie, “and go out and 
fish up my thimble, — that ‘will be fun! 
But, O dear!” she remembered, “ it will 
be a very slow way of mending my dress ; 
and if I had six thimbles, and fourteen 
needle-books, I could never mend it nice 
enough. And, O dear! they will all scold 
me, and I wish I never had to wear any 
dress, and that blackberries did not have 
brambles, and grow on rocks; and, O 
dear!” — and here Effie flung herself 

back on her pillow, and went into a fit of 
crying. 

In the midst of this, Annie came in, 
shutting the door quietly behind her, for 
her mother was still asleep. 

“ Why, Effie! what is the matter?” 
she exclaimed, for it grieved Annie to find the 
gay Effie crying, though, | must say, Effie’s tears 
came easily. 

“O dear!” said Effie, as soon as she could 
bring out any words through all her tears, —“O 
Annie! I have torn my dress again, and I am 
ever so sorry; I am sorrier than ever you could 
be, — indeed Iam! And I wish I was a seam- 
stress, sewing all day, like Miss Grimm, and then 
I could do nothing but mend it, and you and 
mamma could sit with your hams folded ; only 
I should .not want to pucker my lips, and make 
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up such a face as Miss Grimm does; but maybe 
I needn’t, — if only I could sew,” — 

By this time Annie, who was at first really 
anxious when she saw Effie was crying, began to 
laugh merrily. 

“Is that all?” she said. “O, I thought some- 
thing terrible must have happened. A hole in 
your dress is a common affair, though I do think 
that terrible barn-door of a hole is as bad as even 
I am accustomed to see; but never mind. I 
came in on purpose to say it is such a bright, fine 
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day, you may as well put on your clean calico, 
It is Saturday, and school will be out at noon, 
you know; and if you will come straight home, 
I will put on one of your little old dresses to 
play in, and climb the trees in, and that will keep 
your other dress for next week.” 

“O, what a good Annie!” exclaimed Effie, 
“for I truly don’t see how that hole can ever 
grow together before school. But I am serious, 
Annie, about Miss Grimm. ~ If I could only sew 
steady, like her, what a help I should be to you 
and mamma |” 
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“O, bah!” laughed Annie; “do you think 
mamma would like it any better to see Miss 
Grimm walking into the room primly, than to see 
her own little grasshopper of an Effie dancing 
about! The only trouble is, the brown grass- 
hopper does not stay long enough,— she hops 
away into the fields and the hills, and leaves 
mamma and Annie to their sewing, and to talks 
with Miss Hapgood and Miss Grimm. If we 
could only have her chirping and hopping about 
us a little more!” 

Effie looked up in her sister’s face. It was 
not often she heard Annie talk in this way. All 
this time Annie was washing and dressing her, 
but presently left her, because she heard their 
mamma stirring. 

“It is very true,” she said to herself; “ they 
don’t see much of me!” 

It was indeed very true: Mrs. Ashley and 
Annie saw less and less of Effie. When they 
first moved to the farm, it had been arranged that 
Effie should always come home from school with 
Mary Connor, one of the most steady of her 
school companions, who lived directly the other 
side of the road, for there was quite a long walk 
from school. But, after awhile, Effie would send 
a message home by Mary Connor to say that 
“the girls” wafited her to stay to dinner, or that 
she had gone home with the Leonards, or Mar- 
tha Sykes. 

Of late, even these messages had failed, and 
Effie would turn up when she pleased. Often 
she would come hurrying into her mother’s room 
at sunset, to say she was going with Egbert after 
the cows, and would be back for supper, and she 
would be off again before any one had time to 
stop her. Or sometimes she would not appear 
till she came late with Egbert and the cows. “I 
thought I'd come home from school that way,” 
she would say. 

One night she came in with stockings and 
shoes wet through, and her clothes all dripping 
and muddy. “ Well, you see, I promised mys:lf 
I would follow one cow — that was * White-spot’ 
—all the way home, wherever she led me; and 
she would go into such places! She walked into 
the pool by the side of the road. So I had to 
go after her, and the water came up to my knees; 
and the mud! why, it was really over my boots ! 
And she saw fit to stop and drink too. But the 
rest of the way she went on beautifully, and took 
me through the grass by the side of the road, 
among the asters, like folks.” 

Effie had always some excuse for her delays. 
Mary Connor was out of the way, or Mary Con- 
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nor would hurry home from school the minute it 
was over; or she had such a time finding her hat, 
and Mary would not wait. 

All this disturbed Mrs. Ashley, and troubled 
her more than Effie knew, or than Annie sus- 
pected. But their mother was growing more and 
more ill ; Annie had to give her much care and 
time, and Mrs. Ashley did not like to lay upon 
her any other burden of anxiety. 

Effie had no idea of it. She did not disturb 
herself about other people’s worries; she never 
thought long about her own. If one thing troub- 
led her, she ran to another. If she was pro- 
voked with one friend at school, she tried some- 
body else. 

This morning she kept on with some of yes- 
terday’s thoughts, and ended with running in to 
her mother and Annie, to ask what she should do 
for them. She fetched some water, brought in a 
couple of fresh eggs without breaking them, and 
shook some crumbs from a napkin, out of the 
window, for the birds. She thought it very good 
fun to be waiting-maid for mamma, and hked the 
idea of being useful, and ran off for school, prom- 
ising to be back early. 

Mary Connor overtook her on her way to 
school. “ What are you doing, Effie?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“O, Iam trying to walk to school on wood,” 
Effie answered. “I began very well on the 
picket fence, just beyond our house; but Mr. 
Moore must needs put up a stone wall, and there 
I had quite a time, because I actually had to 
come along through the birch-trees, and it was 
very hard, for I have on a clean dress, which I 
am to be very careful of. Perhaps you would 
push that log along this way, it will help me over 
the puddle to that pile of chips.” 

“I can’t say there is much time to spare for 
me to bridge you along to school,” said Mary 
Connor, siopping, however, to give Effie the des 
sired help. “I should think, fur a variety, you 
would like to try how it would seem to walk 
straight to school, in the middle of the road, in a 
regular way.” 

“I have a great mind to try,” said Effie, leav- 
ing her log, and joining Mary Connor, “ and we 
might walk in the very middle of the road, with- 
out turning to the right or left. Yet I should 
have been glad to say I had walked to school, 
all the way on wood. And there’s a pretty hard 
place at the foot of the hill, where the road is 
wide, but I had prepared myself for that by put- 
ting a few large chips in my pocket. See;” and 
she drew them out. 
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“Tt would be more of a wonder if you walked 
to school with me,” said Mary Connor. 

“T know it,” answered Effie; “I have been 
thinking this morning, — that is, I thought yes- 
terday (I haven’t had much time for thinking 
this morning), — I thought I would begin to be 
more like Annie.” 

“ There’s different ways of beginning,” laughed 
Mary Connor. “I don’t think you would catch 
Annie going to school through the birch-trees.” 

“QO, that wasn’t it,” said Effie; “that I 
planned before, coming home from school yester- 
day, and promised myself I would try to-day. 
But this is another promise about being like 
Annie, and I have a great mind now to put it off 
till Monday, — that’s a good day for beginning on 
good resolutions.” ; 

“O no!” said Mary Connor; “suppose you 
begin now. Here we are in the middle of the 
road, and no carts in the way, and nothing to pre- 
vent your walking straight to school. Now I 
should like to know how many times you will be 
out of the path, or stopping to pick up your 
school-books, or running after a hen.” 

Effie the next day told her mother the number 
of times she had to leave the straight way to 
school, and all for very good reasons. It was 
Sunday, and Mrs. Ashley had sent Annie to 
church, keeping Effie with her. Effie was well 
pleased with the occupations her mother gave 
her. She set the table back in its place, opened 
the blinds to let in the cheery autumn sun, and 
brought the pillows for her head. 

Effie had her own way of doing these things. 
She sat on the sill of the window, with her feet 
hanging outside, as she fustened back the blinds, 
aud stopped to count how many of the yellow 
chickens had strayed round that side of the 
house, and she came in with a jump that gave a 
start to all the china in the room. 

When she went for the pillows, she climbed 
along on the chairs, because she had just planned 
that the carpet should be the sea, and she would 
certainly be drowned if she stepped upon it. 
Mrs. Ashley was amused by Effie’s fancies, and 
let them pass, even if her head was aching for 
the pillows. 

At last Effie seated herself by her mother’s 
side. “ Now, mamma,” she said, “ we can imag- 
ine we are on a desert island, and the carpet is 
the sea all around us; but we are safe on this 
comfortable rock, you with a pillow of sea-weed, 
and not a boat in sight, to take us away.” 

“TI almost wish it weie so,”sighed Mrs. Ash- 
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ley, “and Annie with us; then I should be,sure 
to keep you by me!” 

“ Ah, mamma, that is what you wanted to talk 
to me about,” interrupted Effie. “ I knew that you 
looked like a talk. But, mamma, how can I be 
always by you, when I must go to school? that, 
you see, is the trouble. On a desert island there 
would be no school to keep me away from you. 
You see the school is the reason.” 

“TI like to have you go to school,” said Mrs. 
Ashley, “and I like to have you playing with 
your friends, and I like to have you gay and 
merry- But look round at the girls of your 
age: they all think themselves old enough to be 
of use at home. They think a little, and ask 
themselves what they can do to help others. Is 
it not so, Effie ?” 

Mrs. Ashley stopped to ask this question, be- 
cause Effie had a habit of looking away and 
thinking of something else, if anybody began to 
“ Jecture ” her, as she called it. She never gave 
her attention long at a time, and she did not like 
to listen to long sentences, and she did not like 
to read them in books. 

At this moment she was watching the corner 
of the room, where she had discovered a little 
hole in a crack in the boards. She was asking 
herself what if a little mouses with eyes shining 
like black beads, should put his nose up through 
the hole, that looked very much like a mouse- 
hole, — ought she to interrupt her motlier. Yet, 
when her mother began to speak, she had been 
touched by her words ; there was something very 
serious about her manner, and she looked pale 
and sick as she leaned back among the pillows. 
She did not seem severe or stern, she was only 
sad. But Effie answered, “1 don’t know, mam- 
ma.” 

“0, think a minute, Effie,” continued her 
mother; “there is Mary Connor, who goes to 
school every day, yet how much she can do at 
home !” 

« I know that, mamma.” said Effie ; “she washes 
all the breakfast things before she goes to school. 
And I do believe she sometimes makes a pud- 
ding when she comes back. But then, mamma, 
she is really older than I am ; she is eleven, and 
I shall not be eleven for two months yet: that 
makes a difference, you know.” 

“And do you think you shall learn to make 
a pudding in two months, Effie ?” said Mrs. Ash- 
ley, smiling. ' 

“In eight months !” said Effie; “ Mary Con- 
nor is more thaa eight mouths older than 1!” 
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“And there is Gertrude Lee,” Mrs. Ashley 
went on, “she is younger than you are” — 

“ But, O mamma!” interrupted Effie, “ they 
have lots of servants, and Gertrude needn’t do 
anything at all.” 

“ Yet her mother has told me,” continued Mrs. 
Ashley, “ that she preferred to leave the younger 
children with Gertrude, rather than with any of 
the servants. She sends the three little boys 
out with Gertrude alone, and she knows how to 
play with them and amuse them.” 

“ Yes, I have met her with them often,” said 
Effie, “ and they are such darling poppets, dressed 
exactly alike, aud the littlest in his wagon. I 
tried to help her with them once; but I lifted 
them up on a wall for statues, and Gertrude 
would not let them stay there for fear they would 
fall; and one of them did tumble down before 
we could lift him off. He did not hurt his head 
much, though.” 

“ You see you were not of much help,” sighed 
Mrs. Ashley. 

“I could amuse them, mamma,” said Effie, 
“if I only had three little brothers to play with!” 

“You have Annie and me to amuse,” continued 
Mrs. Ashley, “ and it is because we need you for 
this, that I have been planning that you should 
come home at noon every day, and not stay for 
the afternoon schools. Annie shall go to meet 
you on the days that Mary Connor does not come 
home at hoon; or instead, I think you are old 
enough to come home by yourself” — 

“QO, dear mamma,” interrupted Effie, bursting 
into tears, “ but the afternoon is the best time ; 
and we have such fun at noon with our dinners, 
and the best games, just before school. O, I had 
rather not go to school at all, than give up the 
dear afternoons.” 

“ But, Effie, it is those very dinners at the 
school-room that I object to. You remember 
the rule at first was, that you should always come 
home at noon. I yielded to your staying, be- 
cause it is troublesome for your teacher if you 
constantly miss your afternoon lessons, and you 
are not at all sure of studying them at home. 
Besides, you had promised me to be very quiet 
and orderly, if I allowed you to stay with the 
other girls for the afternoon school. But I find 
it is not so; that not only you are not quiet your- 
self, but you lead the others into mischief.” 

“ But, mamma, I can never give up afternoon 
school, and I will do anything, I wili promise any- 
thing. I am very sure.” Effie burst into fresh 
tears and sobs. 

Mrs. Ashley leaned back exhausted. She had 
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been talking a long time, and Effie’s distress ex. 
cited and wearied her. But Effie did not notice 
her mother’s fatigue and faintness, and went on: 
— “ And indeed I am beginning to try to do bet- 
ter — I began yesterday. I agreed that I would 
walk straight to school with Mary, without stop- 
ping, from where the road turns into the street. 
And I stopped only three times.” 

“Three times in so short a space!” sighed 
Mrs. Ashley. 

“ I was late to school after all,” Effie went on, 
“and Mary Connor got there before me. But I 
don’t care: I couldn’t help it. I will tell you 
what the difficulties were, and you shall see. In 
the first place, I was swinging my books round 
in the strap, and they must needs fly out over 
the fence. You know there wus Annie’s geog- 
raphy I had to bring, and her arithmetic, because 
mine were spoiled that time, you know ”— 

“Never mind that: let us go on,” said Mrs. 
Ashley. 

“ Well, they landed in the Murphys’ front yard. 
Now, you know they keep their pig there, so I 
had to be very careful about shutting the gate. 
And then I was afraid the pig would be after the 
books, so that altogether it took up some time. 
That was not my fault, you know, that the Mur- 
phys kept a pig. The next time, I suppose, I 
need not have stopped. It was when we had got 
‘way up into the street, for Mary Connor stayed 
with me the pig time. Well, on the other side 
of the street I saw some children looking in at 
the book-store window, — Taft and Mann’s ; and 
I could not resist crossing over to see if they 
were going on with the story of Cinderella in 
rhyme ; they have it in a book with painted pic- 
tures open in the window, and they turn over a 
page every day, when they don’t forget ; and they 
have just got to the godmother and the pumpkin ; 
and mamma, wouldn’t you be curious to know 
what possibly could be the rhyme they made to 
pumpkin ?” 

“Effie, I wonder you ever get to school,” 
groaned Mrs. Ashiley. 

“Q, I still should have been in time,” contin- 
ued Effie, “ but there was one more interruption. 
At the corner of the block where the school is, 
there was a crowd round a monkey and a grind- 
ing organ (a real true monkey), and so fascinating 
in a red flannel sack. He was very amusing, 
mamma ” — 

“Ah, yes,” sighed Mrs. Ashley, “I can see 
how he made you forget everything but your 
own amusement. You could forget my urging 
you not to stop on your way to school. You 
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could forget that Miss Tilden has begged you not 
to come to school late. I have heard her tell 
you many times how much trouble it gives her to 
have your coming in disturb the rest of the 
school, after they are all seated. You forget it 
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all,— and you think you love her too, — just to 
look at a monkey !” 

“ But, mamma,” pleaded Effie, as her mother 
leaned back upon her pillows, “a monkey is such 
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HOW RAILROADS ARE MADE. 
I. 


BY JACOB 


TIE CHARTER. 


Tue first thing to be done when a railroad is 
to be built, is to obtain the necessary permission 
and power from the supreme legislative authority 
of the State. In England, it is the Parliament 
which is applied to for this grant. In this coun- 
try, it is the Legislature of the State in which the 
proposed railroad is to be made. It is true that 
in this country the legislative authority of Con- 
gress is supreme in some things; but in other 
things, that of the State legi-latures is supreme, 
and almost everything pertaining to the construc- 
tion of railroads comes within the jurisdiction of 
the States. 

Whenever, therefore, any persons wish to build 
a railroad, they first apply to the Legislature of 
the State for the necessary permission and power. 
They must have the permission of the State to 
cross the rivers and the public roads, or to trav- 
erse any other public property which it may be 
necessary to pass over, and also power to take 
any private property that may be required for the 
use of the road, on paying the fair value of it to 
the owners. It is also necessary that they should 
be empowered to form a company, with authority 
to act as a permanent corporation, independently 
of the individuals composing it. 

When the grant is obtained from the Legisla- 
ture, it is inscribed in a very distinct and legible 
manner upon parchment, and authenticated by the 
proper signatures and seals, and is delivered to 
the company. Such a document as this is called 
a CHARTER. 


THE COURSE OF THE ROAD. 

The general course of the road is usually pre- 
scribed in the charter. The precise line, how- 
ever, cannot be determined without much careful 
study and examination, and many accurate sur- 
veys. There are a great many different consid- 
erations which have to be taken into the account, 
in deciding the question. If the only thing to be 
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inquired into was the conformation of the land 
on the different possible routes, with a view to 
determining on which of them the track could be 
laid most easily, with the gentlest inclines, and 
the least expense for bridges, culverts, and the 
like, the question would be very simple. But 
there are many social and business considerations 
to be regarded, — such as the position of towns 
in the neighborhood of the line, —-not only of 
those already existing, but of those which may 
be brought into existence in consequence of the 
construction of the road,— the points where 
freight of different kinds, and passengers from the 
surrounding country, may most easily be concen- 
trated, — the facilities for the construction of sta- 
tions, — and other similar points. 

Sometimes, indeed, it is found, after making a 
careful calculation, that it is better to go through 
a hill by means of a tunnel, rather than to make 
a circuit to avoid it. The calculation in this case 
is very complicated, involving, as it does, a great 
number and variety of considerations, such as the 
nature of the formation, — whethér consisting of 
solid rock, or of beds of sand or gravel, which is 
to be cut through, or of loose and friable strata 
of any kind, requiring an arch of masonry to 
sustain the roof, as seen in the engraving, — the 
saving of fuel and of time in the subsequent 
working of the line by going straight, and on a 
level, instead of pursuing a devious course up 
and down inclines, — and, finally, the advantage 
of not disturbing the public roads on the surface, 
or the private property, which would have to be 
paid for, and of avoiding the necessity of build- 
ing bridges or culverts which might be required 
on any feasible route that would avoid the hill. 

In the sume manner a complicated calculation 
has to be made, to determine whether it is best 
to shorten a distance by constructing an expensive 
work for carrying the line across a river, a marsh, 
or a pond, or to avoid the obstacle by a circuit 
and save that money. 
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All these things, which have to be taken into 
the account in the calculations which the direc- 
tors have to make, would seem to render the case 
complicated enough, but the difficnlty and embar- 
rassment are vastly increased by the number and 
variety of conflicting interests which are brought 
into action. These interests are of course much 
more important, and much more serious in the 
pressure which they bring upon the directors, in 
the old and more densely populated countries in 
Europe, where land is much more valuable, and 








towns more numerous, and where rich estates, 
costly gardens, and elegantly ornamented pleas- 
ure-grounds are more frequent, and more highly 
valued, than with us. One line of towns competes 
with another, each wishing to have the road pass 
through them. One nobleman, or great landed 
proprietor, contends against another, each wishing 
to keep the road away from his parks or gardens. 
The baron trembles for his castle, for fear that 
the road will cut through the grounds of it. The 
farmers adjoining him tremble lest the roud should 


not come that way, and so deprive them of the 
opportunity of sending their produce conveniently 
to market ; and different manufacturers, who can- 
not all be accommodated, severally urge the di- 
rectors to run the line here, there, or in the other 
place, each wishing to secure facilities for himself 
ia bringing materials to their establishments, and 
taking away the manufactured goods. 

All these things the directors have to consider 
before they can decide upon the location of the 
line; and a very perplexing and embarrassing 
work they often find it. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 

The principal towns through which it is finally 
decided that the line shall pass, form usually fixed 
points for the track, both in respect to position 
and level, so that the construction of the line 
going from one town to another, becomes, as it 
were, in some respects a distinct and independent 
work. Of course, the best determination of the 
track, were it practicable, would be in a direct 
line from one terminus to the other, and a uni- 


form incline, nm case of any difference of level. 


But this is seldom possible. The track must rise 
and fall, to follow gentle but extended undula- 
tions in the land, and deviate to the right or to 
the left, to avoid all high hills and deep valleys, 
and sometimes to avoid exceptionally valuable es- 
tates, the traversing of which would involve too 
great an expense for damages. To enable the 
directors to judge intelligently on these points, a 
careful survey of the country must often be made, 
and accurate maps and profiles constructed, — 
showing not only the natural scenery, such as the 
courses of the streams, the positions of the vil- 
lages, the situations of forests, marshes, ledges of 
rocks, and other such characteristics, — but also 
the differences, and the exact gradations of level 
in every part. 
TRIANGULATION. 


All surveys of land for such purposes as this, 
are made by a very curious process called trian- 
gulation. Very few persons, except those who 
have had their attention particularly called to the 
subject, have any distinct idea of the nature of 
this process, and yet, after all, it is very simple in 
principle, though very curious, and is very easily 
understood. 

The method consists in dividing the whoie ter- 
ritory of the country to be surveyed, into trian- 
gular areas, by means of signal-posts, set up at 
proper intervals on the summits of hills, or on 
any commanding positions, and connecting these 
stations by imaginary lines. The lines are so 
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drawn, however, and so connected at the points 
where they meet at the stations, that each side of 
every triangle forms also a side of the triangle 
next to it. In other words, the triangles are 
formed by sets of lines radiating from the same 
points, namely, the signal-posts on the eminences 
above mentioned. 

The reason why the triangle is employed for 
this purpose in preference to any other figure, is, 
because it is so much more easy to be measured 
with accuracy than any other; and the reason 
why it is so much more easy to be measured, is, 
because the work may be done chiefly by the 
measurement of angles ; and angles may be meas- 
ured much more easily and accurately, on a great 
scale, than lines. 


DIFFERENCE OF BEARING. 


The angle formed by two lines running from 
g ee bY . 8 
any station on a hill or mountain, to any two ob- 
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jects in the field of view, is simply the difference 
of bearing of those objects. Now, if an ob- 
server stands at a signal-post on a mountain, and 
sees the spires of two villages at a distance 
across the country, he can measure the exact 
bearing of each of the spires from the place where 
he stands, and can obtain thus the difference of 
direction of the two lines running toward them, 
very easily, and with great precision, by means 
of extremely accurate instrun.ents constructed for 
the purpose; and could do it, moreover, in a mo- 
ment, without leaving the spot where he stands. 
On the other hand, to measure the distance of 
one of the spires by means of a rod or chain ap- 
plied to the ground, would require him to scram- 
ble down the side of the mountain, over rocks 
and precipices, and to traverse the intervening 
country through forests and bogs, perhaps, and 
over all sorts of impediments. The work would 
be, in all cases, one of great difficulty ; in many 











cases it would be impossible, and without the ex- 
penditure of great labor and great expense in the 
mode of performing the operation, there could be 
no reliance whatever in the accuracy of the re- 
sult. 

This is the reason why it is so much easier in 
surveying to measure angles than lines. 

Still, it is not possible wholly to dispense with 
the measurement of lines on the earth’s surface, 
in surveying. There must be one line measured 
for every survey, as a means of beginning the 
culculation. One line being thus measured by 
mechanical means, and made one of the sides of 
the first triangle, the other sides of the first tri- 
angle, and all the sides of all the other trian- 
gles, can be obtained, by calculation, from the 
measurement of angles alone. 


Properties of the Triangle. 


= —>S= = : Tis 


THEORY OF THE CALCULATION. 

A glimpse of certain mathematical properties 
of the triangle, on which these calculations are 
based, may be obtained by means of the engrav- 
ing, in which two huntsmen, standing at a cer- 
tain distance from each other, are aiming at the 
same mark. Each one is pointing his gun ina 
certain direction, — that is, so that it forms a cer- 
tain angle with the line we may imagine to be 
drawn between them. Now, it is plain that if 
the mark is moved from its position in any way, 
— whether it is carried farther off, or brought 
nearer, or moved to the right or to the left, — 
one or both of the*huntamen would have to alter 
his aim. 

In the same manner, if the distance between 
the huntsmen is increased or diminished, while 
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the position of the mark remains unchanged, 
then, toc, the aim must be change’. 

In other words, it is plain that all the dimen- 
sions of the triangle are controlled, or, as the 
mathematicians express it, determined, by the 
length of one side, and the bearings from it of 
the other two sides ; in other words, by one side, 
and the adjoining angles. 


PRACT:CAL SOLUTION. 

This principle, so obviously true, may be re- 
duced to practice by a very simple method. We 
have only to draw a triangle upon paper of the 
same proportions and form with the one on the 
field, and then measure the two unknown sides 
by the same scale that was used in laying down 
the known side. For instance, suppose that the 
distance from one huntsman to the other was 
found to be sixty paces. We conclude to take, 
for the scale, a tenth of an inch to a pace, which 
would give sixty tenths of an inch, or six inches 
for the length of the corresponding line upon the 
paper. Then, from the two extremities of this 
base line, we draw two other lines at the same 
angles of inclination with it as were made by the 
lines of aim of the two guns, and then prolong 
these lines until they meet. 

We shall now obviously have upon the paper 
a triangle of the same form and proportions with 
the one imagined in the field, and we have only 
to measure the two lines converging toward the 
mark by the same scale to which the first line 
was drawn, namely, one tenth of an inch to a 
pace, to ascertain the distance in paces from the 
station of each huntsman to the mark. 


INACCURACY. 

It is plain that the principle of this operation 
is perfectly correct in theory, but the imperfec- 
tions in the methods of measurement as described 
above, would render the result quite uncertain as 
to accuracy. Pacing gives only a very rough 
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approximation to the actual length of any dis- 


tance on land. The terminations of the line, too, 
at the point where the huntsmen stand, are very 
indefinite ; and then the huntsmen cannot be sup- 
posed to have any other than very imperfect 
means of estimating the bearing of their re- 
spective lines of aim, in relation to the base line 
between them. The drawing of the triangle on 
the paper, to a sca‘e, would admit of a greater 
accuracy than any other part of such an opera- 
tion ; but even this could not be performed with 
a degree of precision that would satisfy the ideas 
of a skilled mathematical surveyor. 


ACCURACY. 

The example given above is only intended to 
afford some general idea of the principle that 
certain parts of a triangle determine, necessarily, 
the other parts, so that if the former are ascer- 
tained by measurement, the latter can be ascer- 
tained by calculation. The surveyors have the 
means of determining the lengths of lines meas- 
ured on the earth’s surface, and the magnitudes 
of the angles formed by the bearings of different 
signals from the same point, with a precision al- 
most inconceivable. It would, however, be out 
of place to describe those instruments or meth- 
ods here. 

Then, moreover, they depend for their results, 
not on drawings made mechanically on paper, 
but on mathematical calculations made by the 
help of trigonometrical tables, constructed with 
infinite labor and study. Still, although the 
processes necessary to secure exactness in the re- 
sults are laborious and complicated, the principle 
on which the work is based, stands out in all its 
simplicity in the midst of it, namely this, that — 

If two lines converge toward each other at the 
ends of a third line, the length of which is known, 
the amount of the convergence, as measured by the 
angles, will determine the distance at which they 
will meet. 





ROMANCE IN FLY-LIFE. 


BY AUNT EFFIE. 


Bane went the great gun of the steamer Ar- 
ago! Up and down went thé iron arms of the 
engine — hiss, fizz! went the steam, as the en- 
gineer examined the pipes! “ Adieu, mon ami!” 
shouted an old gentleman to his friend on the 


quay ; who with hand on his heart, and his hand- 
kerchief alternately pressed to his eyes and wav- 
ing in the air, stood with a dejected, left behind 
sort of look, as the great vessel moved majestic- 
ally down the stream. 
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“Je ne la reverrai jamais!” hysterically 
sobbed a little, dark-eyed Frenchwoman, as she 
gazed with tender hopelessness upon the receding 
shores of “la belle France.” 

«* Thank Heaven! we've left the land of frogs 
and fricassees — monkeys and mounseers!” ex- 
claimed a tall, spare Yankee, full of national con- 
ceit; while a fat, comfortable looking English- 
woman, a few feet from him, said to herself: 
« That's the last of France, and I may say of civil- 
ization; for the country we're going to is full of 
hingins and wild danimals. It’s really very excit- 
ing to think of it!” 

But all these passengers, with their varied in- 
terests and associations, took no notice of a little 
being, who was in reality a fellow-passenger, but 
who had, strange to say, come on board without 
either paying for her ticket, or receiving au invi- 
tation. 

Unnoticed, this creature sat alone on one of 
the cushions in the saloon, only giving a slight 
start as the gun went off, and seeming to have no 
friends to weep for her departure, nor to cause a 
pang in her own breast at leaving them. As the 
vessel swept from its moorings, she felt a slight 
giddiness, and the thought crossed her mind, — 
“ Afier all, perhaps | had better not go;” but one 
glance out of the stern windows assured her that 
her fate was settled. ‘The distance was too great, 
even in those few seconds, for her to venture 
across that broad, watery space, back to the shore ; 
so she made up her mind of necessity to stay on 
board, and seek her fortune ia the new country, 
whither the monster steamer was speeding. 

This little half involuntary traveller was a na- 
tive of Paris, of an aristocratic family, with a 
tasteful exterior of burnished green and gold: 
with the thinnest and most film-like wings that 
ever were seen. Her name was Mouchette —as 
she styled herself “ Mamselle Mouchette.” The 
name was originally “ Mouche,” but some of her 
ancestors preferred two syllables, and had added a 
few letters. 

The merest accident had filled La Mouchette’s 
soul with the desire for travel. Happening to 
alight on the roof of an omnibus in Paris, she was 
borne rapidly to a railway station. There, her 
curiosity being excited by the interior of one of 
the carriages, she crept in at an open window, 
and before she knew it was many miles out of the 
city. 

“ Vive la bagatelle!” exclaimed the reckless 
little adventurer. “Since Chance has caused ‘le 
premier pas qui codte,’ I will myself assume the 


responsibility of the rest. Indeed, I may as well 
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go forward as backward, for I know nothing of 
the homeward route, and should very likely be 
lost, if I attempted to return to ‘le Faubourg St. 
Antoine.” ” So, refreshing herself with some 
crumbs of cake, which a lady passenger let fall 
on the floor, she resigned herself to the chances 
of a voyageur. On the arrival of the train at 
Havre, she kept her eye on the lunch-basket 
from which the cake had appeared. and darting 
onward by a series of diagonal jerks, she managed 
to fullow the track of the crowd, on its way to 
the ocean steamer where we have just found her. 

“T am certainly in for it,” said Mouchette, as 
the increasing motion of the vessel caused her 
heal to swim, and strange qualms to arise in her 
stomach; but, although the passengers slunk 
away, one by one, to their state-rooms, she kept 
her post in the saloon, and was fortunate in soon 
overcoming her sea-sickness. “ How shall I en- 
counter the changes and dangers of a new world,” 
said she, “if I give up and fall sick before I am 
out of sight of my native shores? Courage, Mou- 
chette! keep up thy spirit, little fly!” and the 
consequence of this energy on the part of our 
brave Parisienne was, that she was soon flying all 
over the ship: now in the cabin, then in the sa- 
loon ; and at last, drawn by fragrant and tempt- 
ing steamings, in the kitchen ; where, sipping here 
and there of the most entrancing compounds, she 
was refreshed, and gained entire mastery over the 
sea-fiend. 

Not so happily, however, did it fare with a lit- 
tle creature of her own race, though of a hum- 
bler species, which she encountered on the taffrail, 
after emerging from the scene of her late refresh- 
ment. 

“Ma foi, Mamselle Mouchette! est-il possible 
que jai honneur de te voir!” exclaimed this 
weak stranger, absolutely buzzing with delight, 
at behulding one of her own kind. 

“Bon jour,” politely answered Mouchette ; 
wondering at the time how the stranger knew her 
name: “ pray where did you come from?” 

“De la Rue St. Denis,” answered the meek 
little insect, bowing with reverence before the 
lofty pretensions of Mouchette’s green and gold, 
which contrasted brilliantly with her humble 
brown suit. “ Ah mademoiselle,” continued she, 
“je suis si malheureuse! j'ai la maladie du mer; 
et au méme temps, je suis trés affligée par la mala- 
die du pays! ©! mon cher pays! Je voudrais 


bien que je ne t'avais jamais quitté !” 

“Don’t mourn for what cannot be helped,” 
kindly replied Mouchette, pitying the poor creat- 
ure who felt so forlorn; “try and make the best 
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of what is inevitable. If you are here without 
having intended it, you are not to blame; but if 
you continue to weep and groan forever, you will 
do what is really reprehensible.” 

“Ah! je suis perdue !” was the broken-hearted 
answer of the homesick fly, all overcome by the 
advice of her would-be comforter — “ je suis per- 
due!” 

“ Perdue !” repeated Mouchette derisively. “ No 
such thing, I tell you! no one need be absolument 
perdue unless he pleases! Allons, mon amie! 
keep up your heart! let us go to the forward part 
of the ship, where the breeze is the freshest, and 
you will feel better of your sea-sickness ; and as 
to your ‘ maladie du pays, the cure for that lies 
in your own mind.” 

“Ah! Mamselle Mouchette ! j'ai trop de sen- 
sibilité je vais mourir!” was the despairing 
answer of the little Brunette. 

“ Mourir! quel bétise!” retorted the spirited 
Mouchette ; “no danger of that; come! I insist 
upon it!” and flying before the poor dejected fly, 
she succeeded at last in getting her to the bow- 
sprit, where, as she had predicted, the fresh air 
revived her amazingly. “ Now for the kitchen !” 
said her protector, and accordingly, a few sips from 
the edge of a saucepan made a new creature of the 
little fly, who thought herself, but a few moments 
since, at the point of death. 

Time did not hang heavily on La Mouchette’s 
hands during the remainder of the voyage. It 
was employment enough for her to watch and care 
for the poor little Brunette, who, grateful for her 
disinterested friendliness, became so tenderly at- 
tached to her as to almost forget that she had ex- 
patriated herself. 

But now, what a bustle there is on board of 
the Arago! How delighted the passengers 
seem ! how anxious and busy the captain and the 
sailors ! 

“What do you suppose it is all about?” 
queried Brunette, of her more observing friend by 
her. 

“Je vais vous dire, ma petite,” was her good- 
natured reply. “We have arrived in the port of 
New York, or nearly so. Alas! it is, I fear, a 
very different city from our own Paris! Before 
night we shall be at the dock; every one will 
have left the ship, and we too, mon amie, must 
seek out our new home.” 

“ Hélas!” began the desponding Brunette, in 
reply; but La Mouchette cut her short in her 
lamentations. “No more of that,” she answered 
briskly : “gardez bien Vespérance! I thought 
you had given up that foolish habit of looking on 
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the dark side of life. Believe me, trouble enough 
comes without borrowing any.” 

“ Vous avez toujours raison!” answered Bru- 
nette, plucking up her spirit, in reply to which 
La Mouchette turned upon her a glance of ap- 
proval and affection, and side by side, as the 
steamer touched the wharf, these fast friends sal- 
lied out upon the dangers and temptations of a 
new world. 

“ Keep close to me, and do not be afraid,” said 
Mouchette to the little Brownie; as, trembling 
and bewildered by the strange language which as- 
sailed her ears, the latter fluttered her wings 
nervously. “In this great crowd we must find 
some to befriend us, but if not we must shift 
for ourselves,” added Mouchette, with her usual 
self-reliance. “ Bah! what a jargon these Amer- 
ican savages do talk! Almost as harsh as Russ, 
which I have occasionally heard in the streets 
of Paris. It is, I suppose, the original Indian 
tongue !” 

Just at that moment, a long, slim fly came dart- 
ing through the air. He stopped within a short 
distance of them and began to stare rudely at the 
travellers. 

Mouchette felt the blood tingle to the very tips 
of her toes, while the timid Brunette was ready 
to faint, and shrunk closer and closer to her pro- 
tector’s side ; but they kept modestly on their way, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, and 
trusted that thus they should escape insult; but 
flying directly alongside of them, he bawled out 
in @ coarse, rough tone: “ Wall, now! whar be 
you two French gals goin’ so fast?” 

Not understanding his words, but fearing every- 
thing from his manner, Mouchette was silent; 
but her tormentor continued,—“O! yer don’t 
understand me, don’t yer, Miss Parlyvoo! Wall, 
then, I'll jest keep close ter yer, tel yer make 
up yer mind ter be civil and companionable. I 
always heard that French folks was perlite, but 
you two don’t seem ter know much manners!” 
and he took his place, with resolute audacity, so 
near our brave little traveller, that in flying his 
wings touched hers. 

Suddenly, he felt himself thrown violently to 
a distance, as a powerful bluebottle jostled him 
unceremoniously from his unwelcome proximity. 
“ Coward !” exclaimed the latter, “ how dare you 
insult the feeble and unprotected!” Then, turn- 
ing to our travellers: “ Mesdemoiselles,” he 
added, in a tone and with a manner of great def- 
erence “je vois bien que vous étes étrangeres ; 
permettez-moi vous offrir ma protection et mes 
services ;” and he bowed low before the amazed 
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flies, who, however, heard with thrills of joy, the 
accents of their native land. 

La Brunette was silent from astonishment and 
terror ; but Mouchette, with the never-failing pres- 
ence of mind of a true lady, answered, —“ Bien 
de remerciments, monsieur! Vous avez le bon 
coeur, et aussi le courage d'un brave homme ; 
you see that we strangers are in need of friendly 
guidance ; indeed, we have but just landed in this 
strange but beautiful country. As you are so 
kind as to offer to assist us, will you do us the 
favor to direct us to some respectable place of re- 
freshment, for we have not breakfasted, and the 
air here is keen and appetizing.” 

“Vous me faites l’honneur; allons, mesdames! 
was his prompt reply ; “I will conduct you toa 
fruiterer’s, not far from here, where you will find 
luscious peaches and plums, bursting with ripe- 
ness; grapes and pears, that will rival in flavor 
the beautiful productions of your own sunny 
land!” and as he spoke, he skillfully piloted them 
away from the noisy thoroughfares near the 
wharves, to a more retired and respectable neigh- 
borhood. “ Here,” said he, pointing to a stand 
where fruits of all kinds lay piled in tempting 
heaps, “I perceive that we are in especial luck ; 
for the gargon yonder, whose business it is to 
wave his little brush constantly over the fruit, 
thus scaring away all hungry flies who are in 
search of a meal, has forgotten his task, and has 
dropped asleep at his post! On then to the feast, 
mesdames!” and he set them the example by 
alighting on the blushing side of a peach, from 
whose over-ripeness the juice was exuding. 

Most thankfully our heroines followed his ad- 
vice, sipping from a rosy peach, or from the dark, 
purple cheek of a plum; drawing refreshing 
draughts from the mellow summer apples, that 
gleamed so fairly in their baskets of grape leaves ; 
and hovering with delight over the fragrant 
beauty spread beneath them; when all at once 
there came a sharp, cracking sound, and a voice 
of fury shouted, —“ You rascal! (whack) how 
dare you go to sleep, and leave the fruit to be 
covered with flies!” (whack again.) 

“It is time for us to be off; that is the fruit- 
erer himself, and woe betide us if some of his 
whacks fall on us!” said their new friend to 
Mouchette and Brunette, in a warning whisper, 
as he saw the red-faced fruit-merchant advancing 
vigorously, brush in hand, toward the stall, after 
administering some rousing blows with the butt 
end to the shoulders of the unwary sleeper ; and 
obeying his summons, they were-soon far beyond 
the reach of vengeance. 
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“ We must not intrude longer on your valuable 
time, sir,” said Mouchette to the Bluebottle. “ You 
have already laid us under vast obligations, which 
we can never forget;” and she made a deep 
courtesy, in court style, which her humble attend- 
ant copied instantly, close behind her. 

“T have rendered myself a service,” answered 
the Bluebottle, “and have to thank you for the 
great pleasure I have enjoyed during the last 
hour ;” and he bowed obsequiously to both of the 
ladies, but his admiring eye rested on Mouchette’s 
face alone. “If I may be 80 bold as to inquire, 
where do you intend to locate yourselves, in this 
new country? You must remember that the city 
is ever full of dangers and temptations. What 
you have just escaped proves that I am right in 
this. Be advised by one who has travelled, and 
seen much of the world. Try the country! In 
its pure air, and amid its sparse population, you 
will find safety and tranquillity ; among the fields 
and orchards there is plenty; in its gardens and 
meadows, beauty and comfort. Peace is a stranger 
in these noisy streets. Serenity dwells far from 
the mixed crowds that swarm here at every turn, 
where the very sunshine is tainted, and whence 
purity has fled!” 

The Bluebottle stopped abashed, for Mouchiette’s 
whole soul was in her eyes as she gazed at him, 
and not only Brunette’s eyes, but her mouth, were 
wide open, in wouder and admiration of his elo- 
quence. 

“Pardon me!” said he, humbly. “In my 
anxiety for your good, I quite forgot myself.” 

“Je vous remercie, monsieur, de tout mon 
ceeur |!” replied Mouchette, with grateful emotion, 
to the stranger American who had taken so lively 
an interest in their welfare. “ We shall follow 
your excellent advice. Pray, add to your past 
kindness a direction to the charming places which 
you describe so vividly,and which are much more 
in accordance with our tastes” (turping toward 
Brunette) “than these vile city purlieus.” 

The color deepened over the face of our Blue- 
bottle friend at these words; and his heart 
bumped up and down under its burnished corselet 
for very joy; but he controlled his feelings, and 
answered quite calmly: “ Where I reside, Made- 
moiselle, there is a colony of our kind, some miles 
above the city, on the bank of a stream of pure 
water. There we live in peace and harmony. 
We have never admitted other tribes to our com- 
panionship, which, in the present advanced state 
of civilization, I cannot but think rather illiberal 
and narrow-minded ; but I am sure that you and 
your friend” (with a low bow to Brunette) “ being 
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strangers in the country, will be entitled to our 
hospitality, and to the protection and kind ser- 
vices, which are always due from the strong to 
the weaker sex. I take it upon myself to invite 
you to visit our retreat.” 

“O cieux! quelle noblesse ! quel generosité ?” 
ejaculated Mouchette. “ Ah! je pleurs! 1 weep 
for joy!” sobbed the little Brownie; and they 
fluttered their wings in an ecstasy of feeling, while 
the good Bluebottle had enough to do to subdue 
his own emotion, which threateved to unman him. 

“ Partons alors, tout de suite, pour la cam- 
pagne !” said he, after a pause of a few moments ; 
and spreading their wings, they sped on, and were 
soon leaving the tall houses, the spires, and the 
chimney tops, and fluttering their way in the 
shady thoroughfares of the country. 

As the heat increased, they occasionally rested 
at some bush covered with delicious berries, and 
refreshed themselves; and sometimes the three par- 
took together of a sparkling dew-drop, protected 
by the heavy shade of a tree from the absorb- 
ing rays of the sun, and as they thus rested, ‘hey 
beguiled the weariness of travel by pleasant -n- 
versation. 

During one of these pleasant intervals in 
their journey, La Mouchette ventured timidly to 
inquire of their guide where he had gained his 
knowledge of their language, and was pleased to 
learn that, in his younger days, he had taken the 
same voyage as herself, going from the opposite 
side of the water; and that he had remained in 
her country long enough to become perfectly fam- 
iliar with its language and customs. “Indeed, 
Mamzelle,” explained he, “ I should in all proba- 
bility have been there now, for I was thoroughly 
enchanted by your climate and ways, had not an 
accident caused me to be brought home, rather 
against my will. A gentleman, about to return 
to America, folded me inside of his travelling 
cloak, as I was taking a nap on the soft velvet 
collar; and Tt was not released until, stunned and 
half suffocated, he shook me out upon the steam- 
er’s deck, many hours afterward. I couldn’t help 
myself then, you know, and was obliged to recurn 
home ; but I think it was for the best, for after 
all, one’s life’s duty is in one’s own country —I 
mean for the male part of creation,” explained the 
Bluebottle, with a blush. 

The sun had set, and the evening damps were 
beginning to rise, when the Bluebottle pointed to 
a thin line of mist a short distance from them. 
“There, mesdemoiselles, is our destination. On 
the border of that stream is the home of which I 
told you;” and he looked full into the face of 
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Mouchette, who, overcome with embarrassment, 


blushed up to her pale green eyes. “ Restez ici, 
mes amies,” added he; “I go in advance to an 
nounce you. In a short time I will return ;” and 
with a graceful bow, and a glance of especial in- 
terest to La Mouchette, he darted forward and 
was soon lost to their sight in the heavy shades 
of the river banks, 

It seemed an age to our poor trembling little 
French flies, while they awaited their new-found 
friend. Gradually it grew darker and darker, 
The fire-flies lighted their little lamps, and started 
on their nightly rounds. Sometimes they held 
their lanterns close to our poor, timid travellers, 
in wonder at their being there so late. But no 
one spoke nor seemed to care for them, and they 
were beginning to feel very lonely and deserted, 
when there arose on the air a confused murmur 
of discordant buzzings, and they could discern 
plamly a large moving mass advancing toward 
them through the dim twilight. As this mass 
drew nearer, they recognized in the leader their 
Bluebottle friend, and Brunette exclaimed ener- 
getically, “ Bon! trés bon!” but Mouchette sighed 
and trembled, and no one could have told whether 
she was glad or sorry ; but, ever mindful of de- 
corum, she rose, and stood to receive her friend 
and his companions. 

Bluebottle was the first to speak. “ Made- 
moiselle,” said he, “ my heart was in advance of 
the wishes of my friends, and, I must add, to the 
laws of our order. I bring you a choice, however, 
which I Jay with humble submission at your feet. 
One satisfaction will be mine, in case you refuse 
both of my propositions. You will not be worse 
off than when I had the good fortune to meet you 
and be of service to you. The laws of our 
community forbid the admission of members of 
other tribes, except by so incorporating their in- 
terests with ours that they lose their individuality, 
and become the same as ourselves. It is there- 
fore now offered you, Mademoiselle,” continued 
he, in a tone of deep feeling, “to unite your fate 
with mine, to become my wife — and rest assured 
your happiness will be the aim of my life; but 
should you decide not to connect yourself with us 
under these circumstances, allow me, I beg of 
you, the privilege of leaving the colony for your 
sake, and roaming by your side through life ; for 
only where you are, can | in future find my hap- 
piness !” 

Faint with the rush of emotion, Mouchette 
sank upon a broad mullein leaf, and was silent ; 
while Bluebotile, emboldened by his ardent hopes, 
drew close to her side, and gently buzzed, “ Ma- 
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belle Mouchette ! sois la mienne! je t’adore!” and 
La Mouchette answered in a low murmur, “ Tou- 
jours & toi!” 

“ Friends!” exclaimed the exultant Bluebottle, 
she is mine!” 

“So far, so good,” answered the spokesman of 
the crowd ; now for a husband for the little brown 
thing there,” pointing to Brunette. 

“Mais non! non!” sereamed she, in alarm. 
“Je ne veux jamais me marier! Je suis a Mou- 
chette !” 

“Grant me this favor on this happy occasion, 
my brothers of the colony,” asked Bluebottle. 
“This faithful creature is a part of her mistress, 
and to separate her from her would kill her ; 
make a her merciful exception to our law, for my 
sake!” The vote was taken, and was unanimous 
in favor of the celibacy of La Brunette. 

“Grace & Dieu!” exclaimed the little creatpre, 
enraptured ; “je suis horriblement laide !” 

A procession was forthwith formed, with the 
happy Bluebottle and his Mouchette at the head, 
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with Brunette closely following. All the colony 
united in a loud buzzing chorus of welcome and 
congratulation as they proceeded to the river 
bank. Arrived there, the marriage ceremony 
was perfurmed with great pomp. The guests 
danced in the clear moonlight upon the sands, 
and the fire-flies, always kind and neighborly in 
their attentions, lighted up the surrounding bushes 
into brilliant ball-rooms. The bride pouted a lit- 
tle at being obliged to sign her name “ Bluebottle,” 
but was consoled by the addition, in small letters, 
of “née Mouchette,” after the Parisian style. 

All this happened a great many summers ago ; 
but on the banks of a little rivulet that empties 
into the Hudson River, a short distance above 
New York, there is a large swarm of flies 
in perpetual motion. Their wings are blue and 
gauzy, but their bodies are green and gold. They 
are the descendants of the Bluebottle and La 
Mouchette of our story, from whom this tradition 
has been handed down to the present generation, 
and here it gces to the next. 





BABY NANNIE. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 


GranpMa< called up the stairway, “ They are 
coming, Gitty!” 

Aunt Gitty had her lap full of work, but she 
could not stay to dispose of it properly, so she 
let it fall, piece by piece, as she flew down the 
stairs, and she never stopped till she reached the 
middle of the road. Fur away she saw a wagon 
coming, and the horses were gray, like Jenny and 
Nipper. When they came nearer, there was 
Aunt Dorcas on the front seat, and she had a 
bundle in her lap. Hurrah! she lifts it, and 
waves it like a flag. It is the baby! Aunt 
Gitty waved her hand in return, and ran toward 
them, and then back again, for she wished to be 
at the gate as soon as the wagon. All the house- 
hold were there when it stopped, and Nannie, 
who did not remember her acquaintances of the 
summer before, looked greatly astonished at the 
greetings she received from all sides. Of course 
ner shy babyship must not be touched till she 
was a little acquainted, for she would be fright- 
ened, — all knew that. But she showed a few 
bashful smiles and dimples in return for the fond, 
yet respectful attentions lavished on her. 

She had not been in the house long, when 


Aunt Gitty brought her two half-grown kittens, 
so speckled with yellow, black, and white, that 
grandma called them “calico kittens.” Baby 
was delighted, and her tongue was loosened. She 
smoothed their fur with her little pink fingers, 
jabbering about “ Kitty-John,” and “ Papa-gone,” 
till she happened to get a glimpse of Billy. Then 
she lifted both hands, and cried out, “’A’s’e 
wow-wow!” and straightening herself out, she 
slipped down from her mother’s lap, and caught 
Billy about the neck, and hugged him as though 
he were her oldest friend. 

Aunt Dorcas had been with her on the last 
stage of her journey, so they two were already 
acquainted ; and very soon she would let Aunt 
Gitty carry her about, while she pointed at 
things, and asked in her tender little voice, 
“Tat?” which meant, of course, “ What’s that?” 

The next morning Ida and Lolo came in, and 
then their baby cousin was nearly smothered with 
hugs and kisses; but she did not complain, for 
she liked children, and was not afraid of them. 
Lolo whispered to Aunt Gitty, “ Mayn’t I pick a 
‘lady in the valley’ for the baby?” Aunt 
Gitty said “ Yes,” and Lolo ran out in the gar- 








“den, and soon came back with a “lily of the val- 
ley,” all fresh and dewy. She handed it to the 
baby, who took it delicately between her thumb 
and finger, and kept it, and carried it about, till 
nothing but the withered stem was left. 

Lucky lost no time in getting acquainted with 
Baby Nannie; he drew her about everywhere 
in her little carriage. Round and round the 


fountain, — over the dandelions that starred the 
green grass there, — alongside the flower-garden, 
and by the orchard fence, where they could look 
through and see the little pigs, — six comical lit- 
tle things, with a twist just alike in every one 
of their tails. Lucky told his papa that they 
were not the same kind as their mother, for none 





of them had a short tail like hers. It was too 
bad to laugh at him. How should he know that 
her tail had been cut off ? 

One day Lucky brought her his great treasure, 
-— a case of colored pencils ; and he showed her 
how to mark with them, getting down beside her 
where she was sitting on the floor with her pic- 
ture-book. She took a pencil and marked in her 
book without much respect for the pictures, and 
pointed out to Lucky “ John-gone,” a picture of 
a man all out of sight, except one leg and a piece 
of his body.. Pretty soon she was tired of it, 
and took up her sewing. .She was hemming a 
handkerchief for “ Papa-gone.” She had a piece 
of cloth, and sticking a threaded needle into one 
side, she drew it out on the other. The thread 
had no knot at the end, and Nannie would have 
been quite worried if the thread failed to slip 
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through every time she took a stitch. Lucky 
brought his “ Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” and 
read to her a long time. She looked the picture 
of industry and attention; but it is doubtful 
whether she understood a word of the reading, 
any more than she succeeded in making a stitch. 
When Lucky went away, he charged everybody 
not to take the pencils away from the baby. 

Ida and Lolo played with Nannie in the yard, 
and Alice, who was an older baby than Narnie, 
took turns with her in being dragged about in 
the carriage. Each must have some flowers in 
her lap when she rode. Sometimes it was a 
bunch of lilac blossoms, and sometimes a gandy 
tulip, or a handful of pansies. One day Alice 
climbed into the carriage alone, as it stood 
in a corner of the back-stoop. She hitched 
this way and that, trying to make it go, and, 
as the tongue rested high against the wall, 
the carriage tipped over backward. Baby 
Nannie, afraid that her playmate was hurt, 
set up acry; but not a sound was heard 
from Baby Alice. When Nannie’s mother 
helped her out of the carriage-top, and set 
her on her feet, she stood perfectly still. 

“Didn’t you hurt you, Alice?” asked 
Nannie’s mother. 

“Yes,” said Alice, solemnly, but with- 
out a whimper. A few moments after, she 
was getting Nannie to toddle about after 
dandelions with her, as merry as if nothing 
had happened. Nannie, when she saw a 
dandelion, would ery, “’A mamma” (for 
mamma), and run to get it. She made her 
mamma rich every day with her gifts of 
daisies and dandelions. 

One of Nannie’s greatest pleasures was to 
gowith Aunt Gitty to feed the chickens ; and if she 
had any trouble that made her ery, the quickest 
way to soothe her was to put on her little sun- 
bonnet and take her out to the chicken-coops in 
the garden. She chattered and laughed all the 
way there, and seemed never tired of watching 
the chickens. Little yellow balls of down that 
they were, greediness in them looked charming, 
and their low, self-satisfied talk over their meals, 
sounded very sweet. By and by some of them 
would make just such noises as that hoarse roar 
from the throat of the Brahma rooster, which 
scared Nannie one day. “ Wow-wow!” she 
cried, “ Bitey-John!” and she ran to her mother 
and hid her face in her lap. 

The mysterious John, whose name Nannie 
used so often, was the man who came to her 
papa’s house to empty the coal-ashes. His smiles 
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and friendly greetings, whenever he saw her at 
door or window, had won her heart. 

Sometimes Nannie went to the barn-yard with 
Aunt Gitty to feed the large chickens, and then 
there was fun; for all the old hens would squab- 
ble with each other, and the hens without chick- 
ens would dive in among the chickens, and the 
chickens themselves were so greedy and silly. 
The half-feathered, gawky things, lost time chas- 
ing each other round and -round for the large 
pieces, while the old hens, with their great bills, 
were getting the most and best of everything. 
Here Nannie could look through into the lane 
and see a little red calf, which she called a 
“boo;” and Fanny’s colt, to her great delight, 
would come and put his head over the gate, and 
let Aunt Gitty pat his black nose. 

Beside the “calico kittens” at grandma’s, 
there was one which was striped just like a tiger ; 
and one day, when it lay curled 
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main horse for her carriage; but Ida and Lolo 
were allowed, as a great favor, to take turns at 
helping him. Benjamin, Aunt Gitty, Aunt Dor- 
cas, and Nannie’s mother, walked behind the car- 
riage. They went through the lane, stirring up 
the “boo” there to some ungainly frisks, and 
along the top of the hill overlooking the meadow, 
where they could see the beautiful clover fields, 
and then down into the hollow, where the brook 
ran. Ida and Lolo scampered along the grassy 
slope beside the rvad, to find strawberries for 
Nannie ; and Aunt Dorcas picked thorn blossoms 
for her from the trees where the honey-bees were 
working in crowds. Beyond the bars they skirted 
the field of young wheat, and at last stopped by 
the woods. Benjamin lifted Nannie out of her 
carriage and carried her in his arms through the 
swamp, a hollow between the ledges, which, later 
in summer, is bright with flowers and butterflies. 





under the lounge, Nannie, playing 
about there, caught a glimpse of it 
in its dusky corner. She was 
down on the floor, but was too 
much in a hurry to get up; so she 
crept in all haste to her mother, 
calling out, “ Yion! Yion!” She 
knew what lions were well enough, 
for she had seen pictures of them 
in her primers. Another time 
Naunie was in the kitchen, when 
Aunt Dorcas gave her some 
dough to make cakes for “ Papa- 
gone.” She made them very nicely, 
and spread them on a little tin 
plate. Aunt Dorcas took the plate, and was 
going to put them in the oven and bake them 
for her; but, as soon as Nannie saw the doors 
shutting on them in that dark hole, she cried out 
in alarm, and the cakes had to be taken out. 

Nannie could not bear to hear the piano, and 
if Benjamin twangled his guitar, or exercised his 
violin, he must go beyond her hearing ; but Lolo’s 
singing, sometimes, made her noisily happy, es- 
pecially if Lolo invented the words and tune, 
and she would listen complacently to the comical 
singing of Charlie and Baby Alice. Even the 
roar of the old drum which Lucky brought from 
the garret one day, and beat before her, she en- 
dured without winking. Anything which chil- 
dren could do, pleased her. 

Nannie was taken long journeys about the 
farm in her little carriage ; but, one day she had 
a larger escort than usual.” Lucky, who was 
never satisfied if he could not draw her, was the 
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Nannie and the Yion under the lounge. 






Beyond, they climbed a wooded hill, or ledge. 
The ground was strewn with pine needles, and 
the air was scented with the sweet smell of the 
new growth on the evergreens. At the top, 
Nannie was set down on a shawl spread for her, 
while the other children scattered about to gather 
young wintergreens. Lucky brought her a hand- 
ful, and tumbled down beside her, with his heels 
very much up-hill, and talked to her while she 
ate her wintergreens. 

Nannie was very neat, 80, when she had fin- 
ished, she carefully brushed out the little twigs 
and bits that had fallen into her lap. Ida and 
Lolo brought her some wintergreens, and some of 
their scarlet berries ; so she had her hands full 
when she was taken back to her carriage. Going 
down the slope beside the wheat-field, there was 
a sudden outcry from the head of the procession. 
The carriage had tipped over on the soft hill- 
side. Baby was tied in, so there was quite a 
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happy “bonny” that drew the carriage. When 
he saw her put back in her seat, and Benjamin 
drawing her, he just put his face against the 
fence, and lifted up his voice and wept. It was 
some time before he would allow himself to be 
comforted. 

“The worst of it is,” he said, “ you'll never 
let me draw her again.” 

But his cheerfulness was restored by the time 
they reached the brook. Here, while Nannie 
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Ida and Lolo drawing Baby Nannie round the fountain. 


ah,” she cried, as the horses drove up to the 
door. How everybody did plague her with hugs 
and kisses. She went away, and when Jenny 
and Nipper came back, Nannie was not in the 
wagon behind them. “Tooty” (the cars) car- 
ried her away off so far that nobody at grand- 
ma’s could hope to see her again in a long time ; 
but every week they heard from her, and langhed 
over her new plays and funny sayings. It was 
almost like seeing her, to read how she would 
shove her blocks along the floor, saying “ too-too- 
too,” like the cars, and calling it “ going to Toy 
to see mine de’ mamma.” Nobody but “ mine 
de’ mamma” must pick her up when she fell 
down. This happened one day when her mam- 
ma was up-stairs, and, of course, Nannie could 
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time getting her out to see if she was hurt. She 
was only a little frightened, and was soon paci- 
fied ; but there was one who suffered more than 
she did from the accident, and that was the un- 
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was having a drink from her little cup, Billy saw 
a frog in the water, and soused into the deepest 
place after it. Nannie set up a cry of affright, 
and made frantic motions toward him. She 
thought her darling “ wow-wow ” was going to 
be drowned, and she was only quieted when Billy 
was called out, and had capered and shaken him- 
self beside her, to show that he was safe and 
sound. When they were going through the lane, 
Lucky again headed.the procession, and dragged 
the carriage home in triumph. 

At last Nannie’s papa came and took her and 
her mamma away. It was only a ride to her, 
and she was delighted to go. “ Nannie go too- 
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not pick herself up, or allow anybody else to do 
it; so she crept to the stairway and called, 
“Mamma, pick mine up.” This, perhaps, must 
be counted with her naughty doings, — it is cer- 
tain there came no record of anything naughtier. 

By and by Nannie had a little baby sister, so 
she could not insist any more that she was “baby 
‘o day ” (baby all day, or all the time), even if 
people did call her “a little girl;” nor could she 
excuse herself, when scolded for any naughty 
doings, by saying, with such a funny little whine, 
“Naunie baby” (Nannie is a baby). No, Nan- 
nie could not be “ baby ” any more ; but she was 
not sorry,— she was very proud. She called 
herself a “ bid gull,” and loved the “ itty baby” 
with all her heart. 
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LITTLE-FOLK SONGS. 


BY ALBA. 


XIV. 





Beg, bee, 
Come hither to me, 
And show me your bag of honey ; 
Bee, bee, 
Fly over the sea, 
And sell it for golden money. 
Fly out of the country 
Far into the town, 
And buy my new dolly 
A fine silken gown, 
And a hat and feathers so bonny. 


Bee, bee, 
Come hither to me, 
And show me your bag of honey; 
Bee, bee, 
Fly over the sea, 
And sell it for golden money. 
Fly over the steeple, 
And into the street, 
And buy some sugar-plums 
Pretty and sweet, 
And hie with them home to Johnny. 


xv. 

As pussy sat washing her face by the gate, 

A nice little dog came to have a good chat, 
And after some talk about matters of state 

Said, with a low bow: “ My dear Mrs. Cat, 
I really do hope you'll not think I am rude ; 

I am curious, I know, and that you may say, — 
Perhaps you'll be angry : but no, you’re too good: 

Pray why do you wash in that very odd way ? 
Now I, every day, rush away to the lake, 

And in the clear water I divé and I swim; 
I dry my wet fur with a run and a shake, 


And am fresh as a rose, and neat as a pin. 
But you any day in the sun may be seen 
Just rubbing yourself with your little red 
tongue, — 
I admire the grace with which it is done, — 
But really, now, are you sure you get yourself 
clean ?” 
The cat, who sat swelling with rage and sur- 
prise 
At this, could no longer her fury contain ; 
For she had always supposed herself rather 


precise, 
And of her sleek neatness had been somewhat 
vain, 
So she flew at poor doggie and boxed both his 
ears, 
Scratched his nose and his eyes, and spit in his 
face, 
And sent him off yelping: from which it ap- 
pears 
Those who ask prying questions may meet with 
disgrace. 





As Dick’s top was spiuning 
Around on the floor, 

It bounced over the table 
And out at the door. 


Danced out at the door, 
And into the hall, 

And made a great hole in 
His grandmamma’s wall. 


Away then it dashed, 
Jumped over the stairs, 
And fell in a platter 
Of apples and pears, 


Where it lay very quiet 
Till, rosy and fuir, 
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Dickon sat up to dessert 
In his little high chair, 


When his grandmamma gave him, 
With a very grave air, 

His top from the fruit-dish 
For an excellent pear. 


But Dickon, the rogue, 
Like a cunning young snipe, 
Said, “I think, my dear grandma, 
This pear is not wipe. 


* Please give me another, 
I'll put this away 

Very safe in my pocket, 
For some other day.” 


XVII. 


Katy did, Katy did! 

Pray what did Katy do, 
That all her sisters should cry out, 
And scold ‘and chatter it about ? 

Katy did what was forbid - 

Katy did, Katy did. 


Katy did, Katy did ! 
Maybe you do it too ; 
Ab! then you'd take the other side, 
And make excuse, or try to hide 
That Katy did what was forbid : 
Katy did, Katy did. 


Katy did, Katy did! 
Do you really think it true ? 
And are you sure you are not glad? 
You do not seem so very sad 
That Katy did what was forbid : 
Katy did, Katy did. 


Katy did, Katy did! 
O, do say something new! 
If of your clamor we were rid, 


We wouldn't care what Katy did ! 
If she did what was forbid : 
Katy did, Katy did. 


XVIII. 


Two little wrens have built their nest 
In the old tree by the door, 

And there they’ve hatched a thriving brood, 
And on them set great store. 


The noisy, busy, saucy things 
Are scolding all the day, 
And every one that passes by, 
They try to drive away. 


When the red-cheeked baker boy comes in 
With his basket full of bread, 

They rave as if they'd like to peck 
The eyes out of his head. 


Ah, here he comes, and they begin, 
“ Go away, you hateful boy ; 

You know you've come to steal our nest, 
And our children to destroy. 


“ We do not like your looks at all, 
Your face is much too fat ; 

You've got a ragged jacket on, 
And a dirty, torn old hat.” 


The baker boy looks up and laughs, 
For kind he is, and good; 

“T would not hurt your nest,” he says, 
“Or any of your brood.” 


And whistling, off he goes. The wrens 
Bluster with pride and glee ; 

“Chip, chip,” they chatter, “ we're the birds; 
He’s afraid of us, you see.” 


Then round they whisk, and back again, 
To feed their nestlings small, 

And teach them that of bravest birds 
The wren exceeds them all. 





INDIAN CLUB 


BY C. R. 


To the Exercises contained in the April num- 
ber I wish to add two, which should have been 
introduced after Exercise 24, because they con- 
sist of a combination of the movements of fig- 


EXERCISES. 


TREAT. 


ures 13 and 14. If you turn to those figures, 
you will notice that in the former the left hand 
describes an “arm circle” and a “wrist circle,” 
while the right hand is describing two “ head cir- 
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cles.” You will also notice that in the latter figure 
the left hand describes an “arm circle” and a 
“head circle ” alternately, while the right hand is 
describing two “ side wrist circles.” The new ex- 
ercises I am about to give consist of an alterna- 
tion of these two movements. I shall have to num- 
ber them next in order, but you may, if you 
please, consider them as belonging next to Exer- 
cise 24. 

Exercise 33. — Stand in the position of fig- 
ure 13. Let the left hand swing through the 
“arm circle” and “wrist circle,” and let the 
right hand s ving through the “ head circle” twice ; 
then let the right hand, instead of continuing the 
“ heal circle,” change to the “arm circle” to the 
left, swing through that and the “head circle,” 
while the /eft hand is describing two “ wrist cir- 
cles ;” when this is done, begin again as in fig- 
ure 13. This exercise may seem simpler if I add 
that each hand swings through three small circles 
after swinging through one large circle. ‘Thus, 
in figure 13, the right hand describes two’ head 
circles,” while the left hand is describing an “ arm 
circle” and a “wrist circle.” Therefore, when 
the right hand swings off into the “arm circle,” 
after completing that, it describes a “head circle” 
again, which, added to the two it described be- 
fore, makes three “head circles” to one “arm 
circle.” In like manner the left hand, beginning 
with an “arm circle,” describes three “ wrist cir- 
cles” before it returns to the “ arm circle.” 

Exercise 34.— This is precisely like Exer- 
cise 33, except that the right hand does what the 
left hand did before. Begin as in figure 13, the 
right hand at full arm’s length, the /eft hand at 
the chin. Then let the right hand swing off into 
the “arm” and “ wrist circle,” and the left hand 
into the “ head circle,” changing as before. 

Exercise 35.— Stand as in figure 13. Let 
the left hand describe the “arm circle,” and the 
right the “head circle ;” but as the left hand 
changes to the “ wrist circle,” let the right hand 
change to the “arm circle” to the left. As each 
completes its circle, begin again as at first. 

Exerc'se 36. — The same movement, except 
that the circles are made toward the right, in- 
stead of toward the left. These two, 35 and 36, 
are not so complicated as 33 and 54, but they 
are more difficult, because more care is needed to 
make the circles agree in their “time,” since they 
ought to rise and fall exactly together. 

1 will now describe the fourth simple move- 
ment of the Indian Club Exercises, and with a 
few exercises in which this movement is used, 
will conclude this series af papers. For want of a 
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better name, I shall call this a “half head circle ” 
and “half arm circle,” because it resembles the 
“head circle” and “ arm circle” very closely, and 
actually consists of a half circle. The accom- 
panying figure (17) will explain both parts of 
this movement, and will illustrate the first of the 
exercises which follow. 

Exercise 37. — Stand as in figure 17. Let 
the club fall from its horizontal position down- 
ward behind the head, and at the same time, let 
the arm yield to the motion of the club, till it is 
extended at full length, as in the dotted arm and 
club of the figure. Without stopping longer 
than is sufficient to reac the horizontal position, 
let the club fall again, and pass the body in front 
downward and upward to the first position over 
the head, bending the arm as it rises. I cannot 
suy too much in praise of this exercise, for, al- 
though the exertion in performing it is not great, 
the ease of the motion after it is mastered ren- 
ders it a continual delight and fascination. Asa 





Fig. 17. 


key to the mastery of the exercise, let me sug- 
gest that when the club rises with the upward 
swing in front, it should be carried or allowed to 
go to a horizontal position over the head, as far 
to the opposite side as the arm will permit. Then, 
in falling behind the head, it will swing itself out 
to the length of the arm. Indeed, the whole 
movement is to be yielded to, rather than com- 
pelled. 

Exercise 38, — Repeat the same movement 
with the left arm. 

Exercise 39. — Stand as in figure 18. Let 
the clubs full together, the right behind the head, 
out to the length of the arm; the left down and 
up to the horizontal position over the head. Then 
Jet them fall together again, each describing a 
semicircle, and returning to its first position. Be 
careful in this exercise, as in the preceding, to let 
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the club, as it rises over the head, swing out as 
far to the opposite side as the arm will permit, 
and be careful also to keep the two movements 
in perfect time with each other; the clubs ought 
to fall, rise, and reach the horizontal position ex- 
actly together. 





Exercise 40.— Stand as in figure 19 or fig- 
ure 17, since this Exercise and Exercise 37 be- 
gin alike. Let the club fall, as before, behind the 
head, out to the length of the arm, and downward 
aguin from the horizontal position ; but, instead 





of letting it return to the horizontal position over 
the head, let it swing through the complete “ arm 
circle,” and change to the “side wrist cir- 
cle;” in finishing that circle, let it swing over 
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to the position of the horizontal outstretched 
arm, and fall again, this time to return to the 
position from which it started. Then swing off 
again. 

EXERCISE 41. — Repeat the same movement 
with the left arm. 

EXERCISE 42. — Stand as in figure 18. Let 
both clubs fall together. As the deft club falls 
from the position of the horizontal outstretched 
arm, instead of rising to the position over the 
head, let it swing through the “ arm circle,” chang- 
ing to the “side wrist circle” as the right club 
swings through the “ arm circle,” changing again 
to the “ half arm circle” as the right club swings 
through the “ side wrist circle,” and returning to 
its first position, describing the “half head cir- 
cle,” as the right club describes the “half arm 
circle.” Then start off for a second round. 

With these Exercises I must take my leave of 
the enthusiastic young clubbists who read the 
“ Riverside.” I would only add, in conclusion, 
that the exercises which have been described are 
the principal and most attractive of the Indian 
Club series. Many more might have been de- 
scribed, but these were thought sufficient to intro- 
duce all who desired it to a thorough knowl- 
edge of this most honorable art. If you wish 
to use other exercises, arrange them for your- 
selves. You can easily do it, now that these are 
known to you. Make also combinations of these 
and other exercises, so that you can pass from 
one to another, without stopping to begin afresh. 
In devising new exercises and combinations, you 
will have enough to tax your ingenuity and skill 
to the utmost; and in fuithful, regular practice, 
you will surely find the high road to health, for 
which many in these days search Jong and in vain. 
Of all kinds of gymnastic exercises, this is the best, 
since it can be practiced in the open air when- 
ever the weather would permit any out-door 
work, and can be practiced within doors wherever 
there is “room enough to swing a cat in.” But 
these things were said in the November “ River- 
side,” and I must not detain you with their repe- 
tition now. As a word of parting, let me ex- 
press the hope that your enjoyment in the use of 
the Indian Clubs may be as great as mine has 
been, and that you may become as strongly at- 
tached as I am to those inanimate though faith- 
ful servants of your will. 


ERIS EEN 
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THE SETTLE. 


Sit here on the Settle beside me, children, and 
Jook through your fists, so! You understand me, — 
you make a little telescope of your hand. See how 
it makes a picture of the landscape no larger than 
our frontispiece. Did you ever think how pictures 
were like the eye, taking upon a small surface scenes 
that perhaps extend over miles of space. Now it is 
somewhat so wi'h such a subject as the picture you 
see to-day, —“ School’s out!” The artist looked 
through the han], and all the schools in the country, 
with all the happy scholars, were brought down into 
this one little picture of merry children, who are 
racing headlong down the hill. Do not be too much 
alarmed. That stone wall, the artist tells me, is 
just three feet high, and the grass is soft at the bot- 
tom. But, seems to me, the bones of that little one 
who is rolling over and over, will crack when she 
bounces over. Stop her, somebody : stop her ! 

Let us welcome some new-comers, who will stay 
with us for eight months. Hans Steiner, alias (who 
knows what alias means?) John that built the 
House, and Effie Ashley, with their friends and ene- 
mies, will have very interesting stories to tell, I as- 
sure you. 1 know, for they have told them to me. 

You have heard this month, also, of Alonzo Brad- 
ley’s bees, — real bees, owned by a real man : now get 
the June number as soon as you can, for in that you 
will learn what is first to be done about keeping 
bees ; and here let me say that I wish all the boys 
who read this, and have tried to keep bees, would 
give me all the advice they can, for this is a serious 
matter, and there is nothing like experience in these 
things. If you have any questions to ask that are 
not answered in these Bee articles, let me know, and 
I will see what can be done. 

Now for our Riddles. 


CHARADES. 


My first is an article 
Always nice to eat; 
It is not a vegetable, 
Nor yet is it meat ; 
Hands do not make it, 
Neither does it grow ; 
In a wild state we find it, 
The Bible tells us so. 
My second is a planet 
We know not much about; 
If made just on purpose for us, 
We cannot quite make out ; 
Or whether people live on it, 
Like creatures here below, 
No one as yet could tell us, 
So of course we do not know. 
My whole is what lovers all imagine 
Will last forever and ever, 
When for them that knot is tied 
That God alone can sever. RUTH M. 


CHARADE WITiL BEHEADINGS. 
List to the swelling tide of sound ! 
Beethoven’s music grand and sweet, 
How perfect harmony is found 
Where varying chords and discords meet ; 
And from the vast orchestral throng 
Comes pealing one triumphant song. 


I am the soul of all that band ; 

In me contained, te myriad notes 
In perfect order marshaled stand, 

And flutes’ and hautboys’ patient throats, 
And viols sweet, and trumpets clear, 
Through me give music to the ear. 


BENEADED. 


Now at the heart of all I lie, 

And well for those who find me pure! 
Though fair the outside, often I 

Lurk foul within, beyond all cure, 
And wise the man whose mind can see, 
Or whose clear vision get at me. 


BENEADED AGAIN. 
Though in the earth I make my bed, 
And hide myself from mortal ken, 
I hear my foes at work o’erhead, 
And know that I am sought of men ; 
They dig me from my secret place, 
Aud clutch me in their rude embrace. 


BENEADED “AGAIN. 


A sound I am and nothing more, 
But sweet and musical, I still 
Form part of the composer’s store, 
To use or to neglect at will 
And though | play a humble part, 
I form a link in music's art. 


BEHEADED AGAIN. 
A little thing, I may be seen 
Wherever you may chance to look; 
On earth, in heaven, in forest green, 
In every page of every book, 
In field and grove, in vale and stream, 
In soundest sleep, or morning dream. __F.. w. H. 


RIDDLE. 

Behead me, and I express patience. 

Cut off both head and tail, and I am a conjune- 
tion. 

Cut off my tail twice, and I am the cry of inno- 
cence. 2 

Pronounce my whole, and I am a foundation. 

Again, and I am part of a glorious art. 

Again, and I express a quality. 

My whole inhabits the water, L. &. 
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A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Alike, anc! unlike: each to each unknown; 
The last becomes the first, ere it is half our own. 


1. Tears so produced excite no sympathy. 
2. —is not — which alters when it alteration finds. 
8. Where the bee sucks, there lurk I. M. H. 





ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMAS. 
1. I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 5, 14, 12, is a negative expression. 
My 12, 4, 11, is the opposite. 
My 3, 8, 17, is a destructive weapon. 
My 12, 16, 2, is the name of the person endeavor- 
ing to guess this enigma. 
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My 7, 6, is my whole objected to. 

My 9, 2, 17, is a gait. 

My 1, 10, 15, 16, 9, is what many will make in 
sing this enigma. 

My 13, 17, 12, 16, 5, 6, is anybody. 

My 14, 2, 3, 4, 15, is a useful carpenter’s tool. 

My whole is my name. 


2. My whole is an old proverb of 31 letters. 

My 25, 2, 20, 31, is what all the people of the 
United States are. 

My 2, 7, 11, 15, is useful in summer. 

My 1, 9, 10, is a useful article. 

My 5, 6, 8, is an animal. 

My 1, 11, 2, 5, 3, 12, 7, are abundant in the for- 
ests of Brazil. 

My 4, 14, 18, is a kind of bed. 

My 21, 13, 30, 24, is very nearly related to this 

verb. 

My 19, 16, 17, 28, is an interjection. 

My 22, 23, 24, is one also. 

Se is my 26. 

My 28, 29, 15, is a useful metal. 


WORD PUZZLES. 

1. Iam a word of one syllable. Take away two 
of my letters, and I am a word of two syllables. 

2. Take away my first, second, or all my letters, I 
remain the same. 

8. What word is it that contains five letters, and 
yet if you take away two letters ten remain? 

4. What kind of a train should you get in, if you 
were in a thunder-shower ? 


M. 8S. H.’S RIDDLES. 
1. Though a poet I be, 
I stand on four feet. 
My first being changed, 
Fry potatoes and meat. 
Change again, and though merchants 
To me three feet assign, 
To you I declare 
That four feet are mine, 
And merry children race and play 
Within my bounds the live-long day. 


2. My first is a large body of water. My second 
is the emblem of Eternity. My third is a river in 
Scotland. My whole inhabits my first. 


5. I begin with a thousand, I end with a hundred, 
My middle’s a thousand again 
The ninth of all letters, the first ” all numbers, 
Take their place in the rest of the train ; 
My whole is & thing you never should do, 
For if you mock others, then they will mock you. 


4. A beautiful piece of my first 
I received the other r day, 
And concluded into my second 
To make it right away. 
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My second was made, — it was lovely, 
But I wore it so oft, that — alas! 

It soon became soiled and tumbled, 
It no longer was fit to pass. 


And so, to the arts of my whole 
My second was given with care ; 
I must stop now, and wear it, because 
’Tis returned, looking sweet, fresh, and fair. 


5. Although in a pie, I’m ne’er in a tart, 
Part of every weapon, but not of a dart, 
Though out of spirits, I’m ever in heart. 


6. I am composed of five letters. As I stand, I am 
a river in Virginia, and a rascal everywhere. Be- 
head me, and I am the source of life and growth all 
over the world. Behead again, and I sustain life. 
Again, and I am only a little preposition. Transpose 
me, and I impart knowledge. Transpose my last 
three, and I am a refreshing beverage. Omit my 
third, and I am a domestic animal in French, and the 
delight of social intercourse in English. Transpose 
my first four, and I become what may attack your 
head in your efforts to find me out. 


7. I am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 5, 1, 14, 11, 9, 17, is a kind of gig. 

My 4, 13, 2, 10, 5, 6, is to seize suddenly. 

My 18, 12, 8, 19, 11, 8, is found in every Christ- 
mas cake. 

My 16, 7, 20, 4, 9, is an important part of a lady's 
apparel. 

My 15, 8, 21, 17, is a number. 

My whole is a friend of young people, as the 
“ Riverside ” each month testifies. 


8. What river is death to education. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN APRIL NUMBER. 


Trying on heads. — Sea, Cass, Ell, lass, M, mass, 
Cl, class, Bee, bass, Pea, pass. A Sum in Arith- 
metic. — 

2) 34 842 200 


rm Noe 


Charades. —1. Pennsylvania. 2% Needle. 3. 
4 5. All. Proverb in Picture, — 
Uncertainty walks on both sides of us. A Behended 
Riddle. — Star, tar. Anagrammatic Enigma, — Con- 
stantinople. 
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May Day, always. 

Columbus discovered the Isle of Jamaica, 1494. 
Battle of Chancellorsville, 1863. 

Tiumboldt died, 1859. 

Emperor Napoleon I. died, 1821. 

Battle of the Wilderness, 1864. 

Savings Banks instituted, 1815. 

Siege of Orleans raised by Joan of Arc, 1429. 
Battle of Resaca de la Palma, 1847. 
Ticonderoga taken by Ethan Allen, 1775. 
Egyptians under Pharaoh drowned in the Red Sea, 
Battle of Palo Alto, 1846. [B. c. 1491. 
Jamestown, Virginia, settled 1607. 

Mary Queen of Scots taken prisoner, 1568. 
Cuvier died, 1832. 

W. H. Seward born, 1801. 

Jenner, discoverer of vaccination, born 1749. 
De Soto sailed for Florida, 1539. 

The Dark Day, 1780. 

Columbus died, 1506. 

Lafayette died, 1851. 

First steamer started across the Atlantic, 1819. 
Captain Kidd executed, 1701. 

Queen Victoria born, 1819. 

Princess Helena born, 1846. 

Burns riot in Boston, 1854. 

Capture of Fort George, 1813. 

Professor Agassiz born, 1807. 

Patrick Henry born, 1736. 

Joan of Arc burned, 1431. 

Charlotte Bronté died, 1855. 
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FIGHTING COCKS AND EAGLE. 
By H. L. STEPHENS. 


[See The Settle 





